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They’re  in  llie  liands  of  men  and 
women  hack  of  grocery  coimlers, 
all  over  America  . . .  showing  ihem 
how  to  arrange  canned  f(X)d  dis¬ 
plays  that  cause  women  to  huy  . . . 
giving  sales-making  "tips”  . . .  tell¬ 
ing  interesting  facts  about  foods 
that  help  them  sell  more  .  .  .  for 
YOU.  Just  one  of  the  many  and 
varied  Canco  activities  in  behalf 
of  America's  ('.aimiim  Indnstrv. 
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CORN 

V  PRICES, 


Universal  Corn  Cutter 

A  quality  producer  for 
both  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn.  Will 
single  cut  for  true  whole 
grain  corn;  double  cut 
for  cut  kernel  corn;  and 
^  cut  and  scrape  for 
^  cream  style  corn. 

Gives  big  increase  in 
yield  and  profits. 


The  most  important  move  in  the  corn  canning 
business  is  to  get  your  plant  fully  equipped 
with  modernized  machinery.  This  insures  a 
quality  pack  produced  with  greatest  economy. 

On  this  page  are  shown  "leader"  machines  for 
corn  canners,  and  this  equipment  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  machine  bearing  the  Sprague- 
Sells  name  is  a  leader  in  its  field. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  fully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  our  complete  line  of  depend¬ 
able  canning  machinery  for  all  food  products. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler  ^ 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  prod¬ 
uct,  and  handles  more  difficult  can¬ 
filling  jobs  than  any  other  machine 
built.  Fills  all  cans  exactly  alike. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous; 
unless  can  is  in  proper  position  to 
receive  it,  the  product  will  not  flow. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

Embodies  all  good  features  of  previous 
leading  silkers,  plus  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  improvements.  Stronger,  more 
rigid  and  requires  much  less  space 
than  other  models.  The  ultimate  in 
corn  silkers.  Built  either  for  cream 
style  or  whole  grain  com. 


FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells  Division 


HOOPESTON,  ILL 


Peerless 
Corn  Washer 

Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  from  corn,  pumpkin 
and  other  large  round 
products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  product 
without  bruising.  Saves 
corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 

OTHER  MACHINES  FOR 
THE  CORN  CANNER  .  .  . 
Peerless  Rehusker  .  .  . 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
. . .  High  Pressure  Washer 

. . .  Ear  Corn  Brusher _ 

Inspection  Conveyors  . . . 
.  .  .  Model  5  Cutter  .  .  . 
.  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
rs  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
.  Syrup  System  .  .  .  Re- 
illers  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
jrn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


Cob-Corn 
Trimmer  ^ 

A  simple,  efficient  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  canner  of 
"corn-on-the-cob".  It 
trims  all  ears  to  an 
exactly  uniform  length. 


SEMD  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

NAME . 

FIRM  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STA' 


Super  Husker 

Husks  from  120  to  160  ears  per 
minute  —  handling  all  the  corn 
that  two  operators  can  possibly 
feed.  The  fastest,  strongest, 
most  efficient  green  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine  ever  built.  Takes 
no  more  space  than  a  single 
Husker. 
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Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  IVi  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CAM  AIAC 


(>^(jCUlWUfK- 


VACUUM 

CLOSING 

MACHINE 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 
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EDITORIALS 


TRI-STATES,  APRIL  9-10 — You  have  been  told, 
and  we  repeat,  that  the  original  dates  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Spring  Meeting,  at  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  have  been  changed  to  April  9th 
and  10th.  As  is  always  to  be  expected,  some  do  not 
like  Friday  and  Saturday  as  meeting  days.  It  is  never 
possible  to  please  everybody,  and  especially  is  this  true 
in  these  days  of  super-critical  tenseness.  The  popular 
theme  is,  or  might  be,  stated  as:  “Pm  agin— every¬ 
thing.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  just  as  many 
who  welcome  this  week-end  in  the  big  city,  and  so 
there  you  are.  But  in  praising  or  blaming,  the  Get- 
Together  Committee  (Messrs.  Sindall,  Cole  and  Throop) 
are  to  be  exempted,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
changing  the  dates.  It  is  an  Association  necessity. 

You  will  be  there,  and  so  will  all  your  canner  friends, 
brokers  and  supply  men,  and  it  will  be  an  interesting, 
well  worthwhile  meeting  for  all,  and  your  always  good- 
natured  hosts  will  entertain  all  on  Friday  evening. 
What’s  it  going  to  be?  Well,  you  come  and  see.  Did 
you  ever  know  them  to  put  on  one  of  these  entertain¬ 
ment  acts  except  in  a  fine,  generous  manner?  And 
don’t  forget,  too,  that  this  committee  stands  for  and 
represents  the  combined  services  to  the  canners — sup¬ 
ply  men,  brokers,  transportation  men,  etc.,  who  chip 
into  the  pot  to  entertain  their  good  customers  and 
friends,  the  canners.  You  are  their  dearly  beloved — 
but  badly  spoiled — darlings,  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 

THE  FOOD  LAW  MILL — It  ought  to  begin  to  dawn 
upon  even  the  most  obtuse  that  it  is  a  fearful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  attempt  to  violate  the  National  Pure 
Food  Law,  even  if  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  weak  law,  need¬ 
ing  revision  and  strengthening.  Read  this,  from  the 
most  recent  report,  just  come  to  our  desk,  and  ponder: 

“Insect-damage,  infestation,  mold  and  decomposition  in  canned 
vegetables,  fruits  and  seafoods,  and  in  frozen  eggs,  fresh  fish  and 
nuts  placed  these  commodities  at  the  head  of  seizures  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  February,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  reports.  Economic  frauds,  represented  by 
weight  shortage  or  the  unannounced  substitution  or  abstraction 
of  ingredients,  ran  second  in  importance.  The  presence  of  poi¬ 
sonous  contaminants  was  the  least  conspicuous  violation  of  the 
law  uncovered  during  the  month. 

“Seizures  on  account  of  filth,  decomposition  or  insect-infesta¬ 
tion  involved  915  cases  of  canned  peas  infested  with  the  pea- 
weevil,  75  cases  of  which  were  in  addition  misbranded  as  to  the 
size  of  the  peas;  661  cases  of  partially  decomposed  canned  green 
beans,  195  of  beets,  740  of  peaches,  387  of  pears,  19  of  prunes, 
491  of  salmon  and  191  of  shrimp,  10  cases  of  which  were  slack- 
filled  and  short  weight;  244  boxes  of  lake  whitefish  and  related 


species,  infested  with  parasitic  worms;  1,700  pounds  of  worm- 
eaten  almonds;  7,800  pounds  of  canned  frozen  whole  eggs  and 
1,320  pounds  of  frozen  egg  whites,  partially  decomposed;  260 
cases  of  tomato  paste  containing  mold,  and  2,514  cases  of  tomato 
paste,  catsup  and  soup,  containing  insect  fragments. 

“Economic  cheats  of  a  wide  variety  were  interrupted  by  the 
seizure  of  3,372  packages  of  pecan  meats  in  baskets  with  false 
bottoms,  with  the  net  weight  statement  inconspicuously  dis¬ 
played  on  the  under  side  of  the  container;  456  jars  of  preserves 
and  jellies  low  in  fruit  content;  910  cans  of  so-called  lemon 
juice,  diluted  with  water;  1,600  pounds  of  thyme  leaves  from 
which  most  of  the  fiavoring  constituents  had  been  extracted; 
1,800  sacks  of  potatoes  labeled  as  of  a  grade  higher  than  their 
condition  warranted;  390  jars  of  mustard  sauce  containing 
added  gum  and  mustard  bran,  without  any  label  declaration  of 
their  presence;  564  pounds  of  so-called  malted  milk  found  to 
contain  a  fat  other  than  butterfat. 

“Thirty-eight  cans  of  cane  syrup  and  96  cans  of  sorghum 
syrup  were  both  short  of  the  declared  net  contents  and  21  cases 
of  canned  soaked  dry  peas  had  on  the  labels  a  vignette  of  fresh 
green  peas  and  the  word  ‘dry’  inconspicuously  placed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  canned  foods  were  seized  because  they  fell  below  the 
prescribed  legal  minimum  standards  of  quality  and  condition 
without  label  notification  of  that  fact;  365  cases  of  canned 
cherries,  1,080  of  tomatoes,  and  295  of  peas.” 

Is  there  need  for  further  comment? 

M  USINGS — Considering  that  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Law  is  essentially  merely  a  fair-trading, 
square-dealing  effort,  how  can  anyone  con¬ 
scientiously  oppose  it? 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  laws  are  not  made  for  honest 
men,  i.  e.,  they  are  made  to  restrain  or  eliminate  the 
slippery,  the  crooked.  Inevitably,  of  course,  some  hon¬ 
est  men  will  be  caught  in  the  net,  through  carelessness 
or  misunderstanding,  and  when  that  truth  is  estab¬ 
lished  they  are  treated  leniently.  But  where  do  you 
place  the  man  who  rages  against  such  laws?  Where 
else  can  he  rightfully  be  placed? 

If  you  were  not  one  who  was  caught  in  the  pure 
food  law  net  above  reported,  you  are  entirely  ready 
to  endorse  the  action  of  the  law,  but  if  you  are  a  vic¬ 
tim,  why  rage  because  you  were  caught?  The  fault 
is  not  the  law’s;  it’s  your  own  fault,  or  carelessness, 
or  chance. 

Under  the  advocated  “Name  on  the  Label”  require¬ 
ment  in  the  new  pure  food  law  every  canner  would 
welcome  the  credit  that  would  accrue  to  him  for  fine 
quality  or  good  packing.  All  plainly  see  the  golden 
opportunity  to  build  good  will  for  their  goods  and  for 
their  carefulness  and  ability  as  competent  canners  of 
foods,  a  credit  that  is  wholly  due  them.  The  most  sue- 
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cessful  canners,  and  the  most  famous  labels,  in  the 
industry  long  ago  recognized  this  jewel  of  great  price, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  what  they  are.  They  would 
never  permit  their  goods  to  go  out  without  their  name, 
because  that  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  And  this  is  so  in  all  successful  merchandising. 
The  opposite  of  this  practice  is  what  makes  for  medioc¬ 
rity  and  the  great  mass  of  profitless  competitors  on 
whom  the  distributors  grow  fat.  Again,  this  is  true 
in  all  lines  of  trading.  Take  any  line  of  industry  and 
consider  who  are  the  successful  ones  and  who  compose 
the  mass  struggling  back  in  the  ruck.  Get  away  from 
canning  and  the  perfectly  natural  and  praiseworthy 
bias  it  holds  you  in  and  look  at  some  other  line,  and 
you  will  see  the  picture  in  its  true  colors.  Then  see 
if  you  would  choose  the  mass  in  the  ruck,  or  the  others. 

This  is  the  sordid,  selfish,  penny-wise  consideration. 
The  finer  thought  is  the  responsibility  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  little  housewife,  and  your  willingness  to 
stand  four-square  behind  the  products  you  produce  and 
ask  her  to  use  on  her  table;  your  pride  in  your  work 
as  a  provider  of  food  for  the  public.  How  do  you  stand 
in  that  light? 
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The  Canning  Industry's 

Home  Economics  Work 

Summary  of  talks  given  at  the  Home  Economics  Conference/  National 
Canners  Convention/  Chicago/  January  26th,  1937. 


By  LILLIAN  B.  STORMS 
Gerber  Products  Company 

IN  the  Home  Economics  conference  Dr.  Lillian  B. 
Storms  of  the  Gerber  Products  Company  told  of  her 
work  in  educational  sales  promotion  of  strained  foods 
for  infants. 

When  Dr.  Storms  went  to  the  Gerber  Company  seven 
years  ago,  she  attended  twenty-seven  conventions,  most 
of  them  medical,  in  the  first  thirteen  months.  By  that 
time  she  had  helped  the  sales  manager  train  the  sales¬ 
men  for  medical  detail  work  and  for  attending  the 
Gerber  booths  at  medical  conventions.  Now  she  goes 
to  only  a  few  conventions  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  trends  in  the  feeding  of  infants  and  also  in  other 
phases  of  nutrition. 

Another  interesting  line  of  work  is  that  in  the  con¬ 
tacting  of  mothers,  who,  although  not  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  themselves,  are  the  buyers  of  infant  foods.  Dr. 
Storms  accepts  as  many  speaking  engagements  as  she 
can  for  child  study  groups  and  similar  organizations, 
partly  because  of  the  possible  help  she  may  be  to  them, 
but  also  for  the  help  she  gets  from  the  mothers.  There 
is  a  heavy  correspondence,  but  the  letters  from  mothers 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  used  to  be  when  feed¬ 
ing  of  commercially  canned  strained  foods  to  infants 
was  something  new.  In  those  days  a  mother  very  fre¬ 
quently  asked  if  commercially  canned  foods  were  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  feed  her  baby.  Now  that  question  is 
almost  never  asked.  The  education  of  the  public  on 
the  safety  of  canned  foods  was  really  an  industry  job, 
but  Gerber’s  found  they  had  to  allay  the  last  lingering 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  mother  before  they  could 
sell  the  baby  food  to  her.  Now  the  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  fed  babies  have  laid  low  that  ghost. 

Since  home  economists  in  business  are  sources  of 
information  about  their  business  or  industry,  teachers 
and  especially  those  teaching  home  economics  turn  to 
them  for  material  which  can  be  used  in  teaching.  Such 
material  must  be,  first  of  all,  of  educational  value  and 
issued  in  a  form  which  is  acceptable  and  of  use  to  the 
teacher.  Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  company  there  has  to  be  sales  promotional  value 
or  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  put  expensive  book¬ 
lets  and  leaflets  into  the  hands  of  teachers,  but  mate¬ 
rial  which  is  distinctly  advertising  in  character  is  not 
suitable  and  will  not  be  used.  The  home  economist 
in  a  business  position  has  a  responsibili^  both  to  the 
teacher  and  to  her  firm. 


By  MISS  ISABEL  N.  YOUNG 
Director  of  Home  Economics,  American  Can  Company 

The  building  of  confidence  in  canned  foods  is  also 
the  primary  objective  of  the  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

We  have  chosen  the  public  schools  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  to  build  this  confidence  for  several  reasons,  the 
two  most  important  being  that  youth  is  the  time  to 
break  down  prejudices  and  build  up  foundations  of 
fact,  and  second,  that  the  mothers  are  interested  in 
what  the  children  are  learning  at  school.  Therefore, 
canned  food  information  learned  at  school  gets  indi¬ 
rectly  back  to  the  adult  home-maker. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  schools  have  not  had 
the  money  to  buy  additional  interesting  classroom  ma¬ 
terial.  They  have  naturally  turned  for  help  to  indus¬ 
trial  companies  who  send  out  free  educational  material. 

What  is  good  educational  material  ?  About  five  years 
ago  a  home  economics  woman  wrote  her  doctor’s  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  evaluation  of  advertising  material 
which  was  sent  to  schools.  This  dissertation  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  and 
too  little  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  it.  As  a  con¬ 
clusion,  she  sets  up  ten  standards  which  such  material 
must  meet  in  order  to  be  called  educational.  Briefly, 
she  defined  good  educational  releases  as  those  which 
are  prepared  for  a  definite  subject,  for  specified  ages, 
and  that  bring  the  pupils  useful,  interesting  facts  which 
cannot  be  found  in  their  textbooks.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  for  a  commercial  company  to  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  and  release  material  which  is  good  for  the 
company  and  good  for  the  schools. 

When  a  reputation  for  good  material  has  once  been 
established  the  schools  are  eager  to  receive  it.  We 
must  not  abuse  the  privilege  we  have  of  sending  it,  or 
we  may  find  this  denied  us.  My  company  stands  in 
the  same  unique  position  as  does  your  own  association. 
We  have  nothing  to  sell  the  consumer,  and,  therefore, 
our  educational  work  is  made  much  easier. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  so-called  educational 
material  which  has  no  educational  value,  much  that 
is  actually  bad  and  less  that  is  really  worth  while.  If 
your  own  child  came  home  from  school  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  had  learned  to  write 
a  letter  extolling  the  merits  of  a  well-advertised  cough 
syrup  you  would  be  well  within  your  rights  to  object 
strenuously. 

Every  piece  of  bad  material  that  goes  into  the  schools 
definitely  hurts  the  good  educational  work  the  rest  of 
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US  are  trying  to  do  and  really  harms  the  relationship 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  build  between  industry 
and  the  public. 

The  schools  are  well  aware  that  certain  companies 
are  definitely  exploiting  the  children.  Already,  prac¬ 
tically  all  boards  of  education  have  passed  rulings  that 
no  advertising  material  can  be  used  in  their  schools. 
And  the  great  majority  of  these  are  very  careful  about 
the  admittance  of  outside  material. 

Our  home  economics  department  sends  material  only 
upon  request.  We  have  school  releases  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  history,  geography,  physical  education  and  so¬ 
cial  studies  classes  in  the  elementary  grades,  high 
schools  and  colleges.  We  talk  about  canned  foods  in 
general  and  about  specific  canned  foods.  For  instance, 
a  set  of  cans  showing  the  five  sizes  used  most  frequently 
by  commercial  canners  is  sent  to  home  economics  and 
marketing  classes.  With  it  goes  a  little  book,  “A  Word 
About  Tin  Cans,”  which  tells  about  the  tin  container; 
also  “The  Canned  Foods  Handbook,”  which  answers 
the  most  common  questions  that  home-makers  ask 
about  canned  foods.  Another  book,  “More  About 
Canned  Foods  for  the  Home  Economist,”  is  frankly 
reprints  of  our  home  economics  magazine  advertising. 
It  very  briefly  states  what’s  in  a  can  of  apple  sauce, 
beans,  etc.,  and  has  been  one  of  our  most  widely  used 
releases. 

No  school  teaches  the  subject  “Pineapple.”  How¬ 
ever,  somewhere  in  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  grades 
every  school  child  learns  about  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Therefore,  “The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Story  of 
Pineapple”  brings  to  the  classroom  interesting  facts 
about  this  territory  and  one  of  its  greatest  industries. 

For  our  geography  project  on  Brazil,  Margaret 
Bourke-White  went  to  Brazil  to  take  the  photographs 
(you  know  she  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  new 
magazine  “Life”),  a  well-known  geography  supervisor 
prepared  the  project,  we  edited  and  released  it.  Two 
weeks  after  its  release  360,000  had  been  requested. 

Our  charts  on  the  food  values  of  canned  foods  were 
prepared  for  food  teachers.  However,  we  find  that 
they  are  also  being  used  by  cafeteria  managers  and 
the  elementary  grade  teachers.  One  of  their  most  in¬ 
teresting  uses  is  by  the  athletic  directors.  In  a  recent 
survey  we  found  that  65  per  cent  of  them  posted  the 
charts  and  used  them  as  a  basis  of  class  discussion  on 
diet  for  the  high  school  athlete. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  the  schools  use 
the  material,  I  need  only  tell  you  that  last  year — Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1936,  to  December  31,  1936 — 105,000  educators 
requested  our  material.  At  a  conservative  estimate, 
there  are  40  pupils  to  a  classroom;  therefore,  more 
than  4,000,000  students  used  it  last  year. 

You  are  probably  wondering  if  the  parents  really 
know  about  this.  Let  me  cite  just  one  example.  A 
geography  project  was  sent  to  the  students.  Enclosed 
in  it  was  a  return  post  card  which  said,  “Is  mother 
interested,  too?”  If  she  will  sign  this  card  with  her 
name  and  home  address  we  will  send  her  our  booklet, 
“Facts  for  Home-makers.”  In  less  than  three  weeks 
18,000  cards  were  returned  by  mothers. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  four  years  of 
this  work  we  have  never  had  an  adverse  criticism  from 


a  teacher  or  a  parent.  We  get  hundreds  of  letters  like 
this  one  from  a  school  superintendent:  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  is  putting  out  very  fine  educational 
material  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  so  frequently  in  the 
schools  of  this  city.”  And  it  is  indeed  gratifying  when 
many  teachers  write  as  this  one:  “Your  material  was 
invaluable  in  my  eighth  grade  unit  on  how  the  world 
is  fed.” 

So  much  for  our  school  activities. 

In  contacting  the  direct  consumer,  we  work  through 
the  home  demonstration  agents  and  their  rural  home¬ 
makers  clubs  and  with  the  home  service  directors  of 
the  utility  companies  and  their  cooking  classes.  We 
do  not  concentrate  as  much  on  this  phase  of  the  work 
as  another  member  of  the  industry,  so  she  can  tell  you 
about  these  groups  much  better  than  I. 

Our  most  interesting  recent  consumer  project  is  the 
Menu  Contest  which  we  sponsored  for  the  first  time 
last  year  through  the  Women’s  National  Exposition  of 
Arts  and  Industries.  This  organization  is  a  clearing 
house  of  the  different  women’s  clubs  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  culmination  of  their  work  each  year  is  an 
exposition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York. 
Through  the  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Women’s  Expo¬ 
sition  and  the  cooperation  of  grocers,  more  than  five 
million  women  in  this  country  received  contest  blanks. 
The  contest  consisted  in  submitting  a  menu  for  a  four- 
course  dinner  and  six  recipes  for  the  canned  food 
dishes  given.  A  winner  was  selected  from  six  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  They  flew  to  New  York  and  com¬ 
peted  at  a  public  “cook-off”  at  Grand  Central  Palace. 
The  winners  themselves  were  a  real  credit  to  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  The  lovely  young  blonde  from  Florida 
stepped  off  the  plane  with  a  six-months-old  baby  in 
one  arm  and  a  package  of  canned  baby  foods  in  the 
other.  I  think  we  were  all  impressed  by  the  youth  of 
five  of  them.  The  sixth  was  the  mother  of  five  grown 
sons.  They  were  a  joy  and  an  education  to  those  of 
us  who  were  with  them  during  their  week’s  visit. 
Thirty-five  thousand  people  came  to  watch  the  final 
“cook-off.”  Newspapers  ran  columns  with  captions  of 
“The  Best  Can-Opener  Cook.”  The  prizes  ranged 
from  $500  to  $100,  all  expenses  while  in  New  York, 
and  an  equal  cash  prize  for  the  grocer  from  whom 
the  women  bought. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  contest  is  being  held 
again  this  year.  It  opened  January  4th,  and  the  final 
cook-off  will  take  place  the  week  of  March  21st. 
Already  newspaper  and  magazine  publicity  and  radio 
announcements  have  appeared.  More  than  seven  mil¬ 
lion  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  home-makers  this 
year. 

Another  type  of  canned  foods  education  which  we 
have  undertaken  this  year  for  the  first  time  is  a  motion 
picture.  This  was  planned  for  the  schools,  but  has  met 
a  splendid  reception  from  all  groups.  In  fact,  it  is 
being  called  a  “travelogue”  rather  than  an  industrial 
picture. 

To  sum  up,  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
American  Can  Company  focuses  its  work  principally 
in  the  educational  field,  though  we  reach  the  consumer 
directly  in  several  ways.  Our  annual  report,  which  is 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 

A  Complete  Line  For  ALL  Vegetables 


PEAS  CORN  TOMATOES 


vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal.  All  piping  and 
pump  can  be  STER¬ 
ILIZED  at  boiler 
steam  pressure. 


ROD  REEL  WASHER 
Two  types,  one  for  Corn  on  the  cob  and 
one  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Heavy  wire 
rod  reel  with  heavy  water  sprays,  giving 
corn  a  gentle  "rubbing  "action  removes 
silks,  black,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ask  us,  we  have  it. 


COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 
This  combination  of  Chopper  or  Crush¬ 
er  and  Pump  has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  like  foods. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
Built  either  combination  as  shown,  or 
separately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

ERLIN^^HAPMAN  Noith»«tA3<nis 

A  A^^AN'M  niiMrAKi  coi  iiDLiicK.iT 


General  Western  Sales  Agent 

DALTON  B.  CHAPMAN 

1 55  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


CANNING^MACHINEinr 

J!  Single  Unitor^  Complete  Canning  Plant 


Northwest  Agents 

DUNCAN  EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

31 50  Elliott  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PIPE  BLANCHER 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  PIPE 
BLANCHER  and  WASHER  answers  the 
question  of  a  Blancher  free  from  bacteria 
contamination.  All  tubes,  pump,  valves 
can  be  STERILIZED  at  high  pressure,  kill¬ 
ing  all  bacteria.  Can  be  arranged  to 
suit  ANY  length  time  blanch  and  ANY 
reasonable  floor  space. 


CORN  BILKER 

The  ONLY  Corn  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  AUTOMATICALLY  CLEAN¬ 
ED  with  Water  sprays.  Silking  wires 
cleaned  every  3  minutes  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  on  the  opposite  side  to  where 
corn  is  discharged  from  the  machine. 
Each  wire  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
using  again. 


DOUBLE  BATCH  MIXER 
The  ONLY  Batch  Mixer  that  mixes  with 
OSCILLATING  MOTION  paddles,pre- 
venting  scorch  or  burn,  assuring  corn  of  the 
same  consistency  to  the  last  bit  discharged. 


ROLLER  WASH,  SORT  &  SCALDER 

Also  a  development  by  our  Company 
but  has  only  gone  into  favor  in  the  last 
Ifwyears.  Built  with  either  STEEL  or 
BRONZE  rollers  in  several  widths,  any 
desired  length. 


CONTINUOUS  TUBULAR  HEATER 

r  All  Stainless  Steel  or  Nickel.  Tubu¬ 
lar  Heaters  are  AUTOMATICALLY 
controlled,  the  food  cannot  burn  on  these 
heaters,  ends  are  removable  for  cleaning. 
CONTINUOUS  and  AUTOMATIC  for 
any  capacity  desired. 


&  JUICE 


SPLIT  LOAD  REGRADER 

The  only  grader  THAT  SPLITS  THE 
LOAD.  THEN  REGRADES  IT  (a 

special  patented  feature).  The  smaller 
sizes  are  graded  out  first,  then  the  larger 
sizes  are  regraded  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  finally  graded  for  their  own  respect¬ 
ive  sizes. 
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not  yet  completed,  shows  that,  excluding  the  menu  con¬ 
test  and  the  motion  picture,  we  have  reached  more 
than  7,500,000  people  with  our  educational  releases.  I 
know  you  are  saying  to  yourselves,  “This  is  all  very 
nice,  but  does  it  really  help  to  move  my  cans  off  the 
grocery  shelf?”  It  is  hard  to  evaluate  this  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  check  it.  However,  we  were 
given  a  unique  opportunity  last  year  to  do  this.  The 
school  superintendent  in  a  community  of  about  60,000 
people  telegraphed  us  that  he  wanted  10,000  “Sports” 
booklets,  one  for  each  child  in  the  grades  and  in  high 
school.  This  is  the  little  booklet  about  tomato,  citrus 
fruit  and  pineapple  juices.  Before  this  very  large 
order  of  10,000  booklets  was  sent,  we  had  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  every  food  outlet  in  the  town,  checking  the 
amounts  of  fruit  juices  which  were  sold  the  week  of 
September  2nd.  Then  the  booklets  were  shipped,  and 
again  on  December  2nd  a  check  was  made  on  the  food 
outlets.  To  our  chagrin  and  sorrow  we  found  that 
there  had  been  a  drop  of  3  per  cent  during  that  period. 
We  then  realized  that  the  figure  meant  nothing  unless 
we  knew  what  happened  in  other  towns  during  the 
same  period.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting  the  figures 
we  needed  from  one  of  the  big  chains  that  sells  in 
the  surrounding  territory  and  keeps  very  accurate  fig¬ 
ures.  These  showed  that  the  surrounding  territory  had 
a  drop  in  the  sale  of  fruit  juices  during  the  same 
period  of  50.8  per  cent,  that  this  was  considered  a 
seasonal  drop,  and  nothing  was  done  to  stop  it.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  “Sport”  booklet  held  the  sales  of 
fruit  juices  to  only  a  3  per  cent  drop  against  the  50 
per  cent  in  other  nearby  towns,  but  that  was  the  only 
different  thing  we  could  find. 

Of  course,  we  believe  that  wherever  confidence  is 
built  up  in  a  product  and  there  is  general  knowledge 
about  it,  the  sales  will  improve.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  work  of  these  home  economics  departments  is 
building  confidence.  In  the  five  years  I  have  been  with 
the  industry  I,  too,  can  definitely  see  an  improvement 
in  public  attitude  towards  canned  foods  and  in  the 
type  of  questions  which  women  ask  about  them. 

Our  home  economics  department  is  one  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company’s  services  to  the  canning  industry, 
and  we  welcome  your  use  of  it. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE 
By  VIRGINIA  E.  PORTER 
Director,  Mary  Hale  Martin  Kitchen, 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

AVE  you  ever  seen  a  million  labels  begging? 
Well,  I  have — Libby  labels  begging  for  “My  Best 
Recipes.”  This  cook  book  which  was  planned 
and  prepared  in  the  Mary  Hale  Martin  Kitchen.  Some 
months  ago,  without  fanfare,  the  book  came  off  the 
press  and  was  offered  to  the  consuming  public  for  five 
Libby  labels  or  10  cents.  Since  that  time  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  labels  have  come  in  to  my  office  asking  for  it.  You 
canners  have  done  some  lightning  calculations — you 
know  how  many  case  sales  that  means.  We  have  what 
is,  I  hope,  a  pardonable  pride  in  what  this  book  has 
done,  but  it’s  just  one  of  many  things  that  have  come 
from  the  home  economics  department. 


Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  our  Canned  Foods 
Chart — ^the  leaflet  that  tells  everything  about  Libby’s 
100  foods.  It’s  revised  each  year,  and  we  try  to  keep 
it  as  accurate  and  up-to-date  as  is  humanly  possible. 
Last  year  we  had  450,000  requests  for  this  chart. 
Surely  you  agree  with  me  that,  if  such  numbers  of 
women  are  interested  enough  to  write  for  a  purely 
commercial  educational  leaflet,  we  are  becoming  indeed 
a  nation  of  enlightened  consumers.  And  surely  you 
agree  with  me  that  it’s  good  business  for  us  to  have 
450,000  women  write  for  this  information. 

Not  the  smallest  item  in  our  pragram  of  work  is 
the  preparation  of  small  product  leaflets  such  as  these 
to  be  used  not  only  to  fill  individual  requests  that  come 
to  my  office  but  also  to  be  used  at  the  point  of  sale  by 
grocers  and  salesmen.  Last  year  over  3V4  million  of 
these  leaflets  were  used. 

Naturally  we  produce  an  untold  amount  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  recipe  material  and  publicity  releases  during 
the  year.  Our  kitchen  is  a  beehive  of  activity  because 
all  of  our  recipes  are  worked  out  and  carefully  tested 
before  they  are  released.  Each  recipe  used  in  any 
way  is  developed  with  a  specific  idea  behind  it — an 
idea  that  will  make  women  want  to  reproduce  that 
recipe  at  once,  an  idea  that  sells.  If  you  have  been 
observing  our  ads  you  will  have  discovered  our  work¬ 
ing  plan.  First  of  all,  we  aim  to  show  the  products 
to  their  highest  appetite  appeal  advantage.  Next  we 
try  to  select  included  items  with  an  eye  to  availability 
and  expense.  And  third  we  make  the  recipes  simple 
because,  despite  any  romantic  whispers  to  the  contrary, 
all  women  are  not  born  cooks,  and  my  contact  with 
several  thousands  of  women  has  shown  definitely  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  complicated,  costly  recipes. 
Such  are  automatically  discarded  and  a  sale  is  lost. 

Our  Mary  Hale  Martin  lecture  program  has  become 
a  pretty  important  measuring  stick  with  a  two-fold 
purpose.  Each  year,  for  the  last  eight  years,  it  has 
been  my  pleasant  job  to  visit  all  of  our  branches.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  stay  I  talk  to  our  own  organization — salesmen 
and  managers — working  out  with  them  pertinent  sell¬ 
ing  points  from  the  woman’s  angle.  Then  I  speak  be¬ 
fore  as  many  women’s  organizations  as  I  can  fit  into 
my  schedule — and  for  those  of  you  who  are  skeptical 
about  the  reception  of  a  commercial  home  economist, 
I  have  more  invitations  to  appear  on  women’s  club 
programs  than  I  can  possibly  accept.  Last  year  65 
such  talks  gave  us  a  total  audience  of  50,000  women. 
You  can  readily  see  the  advantage  to  us  of  telling  that 
many  women  personally,  the  Libby  story,  but  more  im¬ 
portant  perhaps  is  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
that  many  women  all  over  the  United  States  think 
about  us  and  our  products,  and  you  may  be  certain 
they  are  not  backward  about  setting  forth  their  ideas. 
Because  I  prepare  for  the  women  eight  or  ten  of  the 
recipes  featured  in  our  ads,  it  gives  us  a  check  on 
them,  too.  These  comments  oftentimes  prove  of  ines¬ 
timable  value,  not  only  in  charting  our  advertising 
course,  but  in  work  with  new  products. 

You  in  the  industry  know  that  all  grocers  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  increase  unit  sales,  but  have  you  ever  realized 
what  an  important  part  a  home  economist  plays  in 
working  out  suitable  sales  combinations?  At  the  Lib¬ 
by’s,  after  the  product  assignments  have  been  made. 


- Your  opportunity-Golden  Cross  Bantam  - 

a  hybrid  sweet  corn 

Developed  at  The  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  produced  commercially  on  our  own  farms.  A  mid-season 
hybrid  of  remarkable  yield.  Especially  resistant  to  Stewart’s 
Wilt.  IPire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or  future  delivery 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  and  others. 


An  Ideal 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 


Must  Meet  the  tallowing  Requirements 


Fill  accurately,  without  waste  and  with  the  least 
number  of  adjustments. 

Be  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  to  clean  and  keep  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

Have  the  least  amount  of  mechanism,  and  be  built  of 
the  proper  materials. 

Be  of  strong  and  simple  construction  in  order  to  insure 
a  long  life,  and  satisfactory  service  under  hard  usage. 

High  Speed  Filler  has  these  features 
and  is  the  only  filler  that  meets  all 
of  these  requirements. 


The  NEW  MODEL  HANSEN 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


mm 


Intermountain  RepreaentatiTe : 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bids.,  Orden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Arenue  South,  Seattle,  Washinston 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cedarhurg,  Wis.,  U.S.A, 
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our  advertising  creative  staff  goes  into  a  huddle.  When 
they  have  come  up  with  what  they  feel  is  a  suitable 
plan,  they  lay  it  in  my  lap.  My  job  is  to  build  a  recipe 
or  a  recipe  idea  that  will  ring  up  a  unit  sale.  It  is 
in  combination  with  these  window  and  counter  dis¬ 
plays  that  a  good  portion  of  our  product  leaflets  are 
used.  Sometimes  the  staff  is  looking  for  an  idea  for 
a  display  set — and  then  it’s  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  that  goes  into  a  huddle. 

Libby  labels  have  demanded  a  good  bit  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Mary  Hale  Martin  Kitchen  these  past 
months.  Whenever  a  color  photograph  is  used  on  a 
label  it  is  our  responsibility  to  select  suitable  dishes 
and  to  arrange  the  product  for  its  sitting.  All  copy 
which  relates  to  recipes,  serving  suggestions,  contents, 
and  so  on,  is  prepared  by  our  department.  Because 
our  labels  have  carried  a  considerable  amount  of  good, 
sound  information,  we  were  besieged  with  requests 
from  schools,  colleges  and  club  groups  for  illustrative 
sets.  To  meet  this  demand  we  designed  our  Lug-a- 
Long  label  exhibit.  It  is  now  being  used  by  home  eco¬ 
nomics  extension  workers  in  every  State,  in  England, 
Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And  in  hundreds  of 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  Because  this 
exhibit  is  fairly  costly,  we  have  limited  its  distribu¬ 
tion;  therefore,  we  know  that  the  effect  of  over  three 
thousand  sent  out  to  date  may  be  multiplied  many 
times. 

We  do  countless  other  things  in  the  Mary  Hale  Mar¬ 
tin  Kitchen.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  a  three-ring  circus 
is  going  on  under  my  nose,  but  it’s  a  job  that  is  such 
fun.  I  hope  you’ll  come  and  visit  us  in  our  workshop 
next  time  you’re  in  the  Yards. 

CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURE— 1935 

Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

CANNERS  and  processors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  United  States  reported  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  and  a  pronounced  increase 
in  production  in  1935  as  compared  with  1933,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  figures  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  the  recent  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers,  re¬ 
leased  March  26  by  Director  William  L.  Austin  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Wage  earners  employed  in  this  industry  in  1935 
numbered  116,297,  an  increase  of  38.0  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  84,274  reported  for  1933.  Wage  pay¬ 
ments  increased  56.1  per  cent,  from  $45,238,889  to 
$70,612,276.  The  total  value  (at  f.  o.  b.  factory  prices) 
of  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and 
bottled  juices,  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  made  in  1935 
amounted  to  $616,541,948,  a  gain  of  46.7  per  cent  over 
$420,368,872  reported  for  1933.  The  production  of 
canned  vegetables  and  soups  in  1935  aggregated  164,- 
407,262  cases,  valued  at  $301,407,646,  increases  of  59.4 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  58.4  per  cent  in  value,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  103,137,518  cases,  valued  at  $190,262,387, 
reported  for  1933.  The  value  of  canned  fruits  and 
canned  and  bottled  juices  produced  in  1935,  $113,- 
068,941,  exceeded  the  corresponding  1933  figure  by  32.9 
per  cent. 


(NOTE  THIS) — This  industry  embraces  five  groups 
of  establishments,  engaged,  respectively,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  following  classes  of  commodities : 
Canned  vegetables  and  soups ;  canned  fruits  and 
canned  and  bottled  juices;  dried  fruits;  preserves, 
jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  butters;  pickles,  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  ketchup,  sauces,  and  miscellaneous  products.  At 
former  censuses  grape  juice  was  treated  as  a  product 
of  the  Non-alcoholic  Beverages  industry,  but  is  now 
classified,  with  other  fruit  juices,  in  Canned  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Friuts. 

Statistics  for  1935,  with  comparative  figures  for  ear¬ 
lier  years,  are  presented  in  the  following  table.  All 
figures  for  1935  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revi¬ 
sion. 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY— 1936,  1933  AND  1929 
(Because  they  account  for  a  negligible  portion  of  the  national 
output,  plants  with  annual  production  valued  under 
$5,000  have  been  excluded  since  1919) 

Percent  of 
increase  or 
decrease  ( — ) 

1936  1933  1929  1933-  1929- 

1936  1936 

Number  of  establish¬ 


ments  .  2,744  2,072  2,997  32.4  —  8.4 

Wage  earners  (average 

for  the  year)* .  116,297  84,274  98,866  38.0  17.6 

Wages »  .  $  70,612,276  $  46,238,889  $  74,978,690  66.1  —  6.8 

Cost  of  materials,  con¬ 
tainers,  fuel  and  pur¬ 
chased  energy* .  $409,146,771  $268,419,882  $462,062,128  62.4  —11.6 

Value  of  products* .  $649,644,032  $439,988,206  $760,342,041  47.7  —13.4 

Value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture*  .  $240,498,261  $171,668,324  $288,279,913  40.2  —16.6 


’  Not  including  salaried  officers  and  employees.  Data  for  such  officers  and 
employees  will  be  included  in  a  later  report.  The  item  for  wage  earners  is 
an  average  of  the  numbers  reported  for  the  several  months  of  the  year.  In 
calculating  it,  equal  weight  must  be  given  to  full-time  and  part-time  wage 
earners  (not  reported  separately  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census),  and  for  this 
reason  it  exceeds  the  number  that  would  have  been  required  to  perform  the 
work  done  in  the  industry  if  all  wage  earners  had  been  continuously  employed 
throughout  the  year.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  wages 
by  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  can  not,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  average  wage  received  by  full-time  wage  earners.  In  making 
comparisons  between  the  figures  for  1936  and  those  for  earlier  years,  the 
possibility  that  the  proportion  of  part-time  employment  varied  from  year  to 
year  should  be  taken  into  account. 

*  Profits  or  losses  can  not  be  calculated  from  the  census  figures  because  no 
data  are  collected  for  certain  expense  items,  such  as  interest,  rent,  depreciation, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  advertising. 

*  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased 
electric  energy. 

• 

H.  j.  HEINZ  COMPANY  will  offer  $3,500  in  Heinz 
products  free  in  an  unusual  Eaters  Digest  Recipe  Con¬ 
test  to  be  launched  April  9th  on  the  “Heinz  Magazine 
of  the  Air”  over  Columbia’s  coast-to-coast  network. 
The  contest  closes  on  May  22nd.  Fourteen  hundred 
prizes  will  be  distributed  among  the  winners,  with 
$25.00  worth  of  Heinz  varieties  going  to  the  first  100 
entrants  whose  recipes  are  selected;  $5.00  worth  of 
products  to  the  next  200  prize  winners,  and  1,100  books 
of  Salads  and  Meat  Cookery  from  the  Heinz  famous 
Kitchen  Laboratory  to  the  next  group  selected  by  Demi 
Tasse,  conductor  of  the  Eaters  Digest  Contest.  Any 
man,  woman  or  child  is  eligible  to  enter  a  recipe  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  not  connected  with  the  organization. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  each  recipe  is  to  contain 
one  or  more  Heinz  products. 

• 

MAMMOTH  SPRING  CANNING  COMPANY  is  making 
some  $3,000  worth  of  alterations  at  the  Sussex  (Wis¬ 
consin)  plant. 


EQUIPMENT 


CORN  CANNING 
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CANNING  TRADE 


You  Can  Make  Better  Juice  at  LESS  COST 


^  They  re  Right 

The  new  3^  Husker  (below)  and  the  new 
Cutter  (left)  embody  the  soundest  of  basic  de- 
Hp  butting,  husking  and  cutting  principles.  They  are 
designed  correctly.  They  are  built 
right.  They  are  proved.  They  are 
the  outstanding  Husker  and  Cutter 


'  Su'^  canning  equip- 

ment  is  built  by  Rockford, 
Drilling  Machine  Division 
>f  Borg-Warner  Corporation  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

For  descriptive  booklets  and  full  information  regarding  the  ^ 
lew  Jjic  Husker  and  the  new  Cutter ^  and  the 

Method  of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn,  write 


T]H[ie  lU’iN'KnnEiD*  C<a»KdnP!AKirY  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS _ CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 

SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT  WILL  GIVE  YOU 
GREATER  CAPACITY  AND  FINER  QUALITY 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  HarlingeiL  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


if  With  Langsenkamp  Juice  Production  Equipment  you  can  make  the  finest  quality  of 
Tomato  Juice— exactly  correct  in  color,  in  flavor  and  in  consistency — at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  handles  tomatoes  without  coring,  pressing  the  rich  flavor 
juice  from  the  ripe  portions  and  discharging  cores  and  green  portions  intact.  Tomatoes  are 
fed  into  Indiana  Extractors  whole,  without  pre-crushing  or  shredding,  eliminating  extra  pump¬ 
ing  operations  and  holding  air  content  at  less  than  14  of  one  percent  by  volume — preserving 
vitamin  values.  The  pressing  operation  is  so  light  that  screens  are  never  strained  and  last 
indefinitely.  With  greatly  less  payroll  cost,  the  Indiana  Model  “A”  has  by  far,  the  greatest 
capaciiy  oi  any  juice  exiracior — gallons  per  minuie  lor  scaiaea 
tomatoes  or  40  x  45  gallons  per  minutes  with  tomatoes  from  Langsen- 
kamp  Hot-Break  System. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  Tomato  Products  plant  in¬ 
cluding  P  u  1  p  e  r  s.  Finishers, 
Kook-  More  Koik,  Cooking 
Units  and  other  equipment  and 
supplies. 


Get  complete  information  on  Langsenkamp  Equip¬ 
ment  for  juice  production. 


The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  System  increases  juice  yield  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  any  desired  capacity.  Practical,  efficient,  scientific.  Breaks 

tomatoes  under  125  to  135  degrees, 
feeding  them  directly  to  extractor 
by  gravity,  retarding  enzymic 
action  and  preventing  addition  of 
oxygen,  harmful  to  Vitamin  C. 
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Quality  In  Foods  And  Feeds 

by  Henry  A.  Wallace 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  1937,  at  1  P.  M. 


There  was  a  time  when  corn  was  corn,  wheat 
was  wheat,  and  hay  was  hay.  In  recent  years 
more  and  more  farmers  have  learned  to  talk  about 
No.  2  corn  as  compared  with  No.  5  corn.  There  are 
Federal  standards  now  for  all  principal  agricultural 
food  and  feed  products.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  established  these  standards.  This  provides 
a  precise  language  for  trading  purposes.  Dealers, 
processors  and  farmers  have  learned  to  talk  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Market  information  and  price  quotations  are 
all  geared  in  with  these  standards. 

Now  it  is  just  as  important  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  on  the  basis  of  grade  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to 
sell  on  the  basis  of  grade.  More  and  more  consumers 
are  demanding  that  the  products  they  buy  be  labeled 
by  Federal  grade.  So  far,  only  a  little  progress  has 
been  made,  because  not  enough  consumers  have  de¬ 
manded  it. 

In  the  case  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
grades  are  on  the  basis  of  A,  B  and  C,  and  so  on,  with 
each  letter  standing  for  definite  quality  factors.  Grades 
like  these  have  meaning  for  the  consumer,  while  such 
terms  as  Extra  Fancy,  Special  and  Superb,  so  widely 
used,  actually  have  little  or  no  meaning.  Of  course, 
many  thoughtless  consumers  buy  products  with  such 
meaningless  names  under  the  illusion  that  Super- 
Superb  may  be  a  better  product  than  one  marked 
Superb,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  may  be  exactly 
the  same.  Thoughtless  consumers  are  thus  often  led 
to  buy  a  poor  product,  thinking  that  it  is  a  good 
product  because  of  the  fancy  name  on  the  label.  It 
isn’t  that  grade  A  may  be  superior  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  to  grade  B  or  C.  The  idea  is  rather  that  by 
having  a  term  with  a  specific  meaning,  a  consumer  is 
enabled  to  buy  a  product  for  what  it  is.  Many  a  con¬ 
sumer,  for  instance,  will  find  a  C  grade  product  better 
suited  to  a  particular  purpose  than  an  A  grade.  A 
consumer  may  prefer  to  buy  a  C  grade  product  be¬ 
cause  the  price  is  enough  lower  to  offset  the  smaller 
size,  or  to  offset  the  inferior  color  or  less  desirable 
flavor. 

Federal  grades  originally  grew  out  of  marketing 
procedure  and  were  based  on  the  distributor’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  the  consumer  wanted.  Gradually 
the  standards  are  being  modified  as  studies  are  made 
of  the  qualities  really  most  desirable  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  standpoint.  In  improving  the  grades,  of  course, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  what  these  qualities 
are  but  how  to  measure  them.  When  the  grades  have 
been  set  up,  impartial  Federal  inspectors  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  consumer  to  know  what  he  or  she  is  buy¬ 


ing  even  if  it  is  in  a  sealed  can  or  an  egg  shell,  but 
there  is  still  need  to  know  more  specifically  what  quali¬ 
ties  are  represented  by  each  grade. 

This  work  of  grading  and  standardization  will  be 
increasingly  important  to  consumers  and  to  farmers. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  The  Federal  grades  are  based 
on  an  entirely  different  approach  from  the  non-Fed- 
eral  and  discredited  market  grades  which  were  often 
based  on  the  theory  of  moving  the  inferior  commodity 
up  a  notch  or  two  in  the  poor  years.  Another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Federal  grade  is  uniformity  so  far  as 
possible  over  the  entire  country.  In  other  words,  we 
try  to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmers,  consumers  and 
dealers  to  speak  the  same  language  in  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta  and  Chicago  as  in  New  York. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  this  effort  to 
bring  about  uniformity  of  standards  and  grades  has 
difficulties  when  it  comes  to  perishables — difficulties 
which  I  am  sure  will  gradually  be  overcome.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  housewives  in  Boston 
will  pay  a  premium  for  green  asparagus,  while  forty 
miles  away  at  Worcester  it  is  said  the  housewives  are 
not  willing  to  pay  any  extra  money  for  greenness.  The 
important  point  here  is  that  we  should  determine  to 
what  extent  factors  such  as  greenness  are  important 
and  make  known  the  facts  of  such  researches  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Federal  grades  are  important  in  protecting  con¬ 
sumers  and  farmers  in  their  buying  and  selling.  The 
food  and  drug  work  of  the  department  is  also  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  protecting  the  consumer  against 
food  that  is  not  healthful. 

But  exceedingly  valuable  as  these  activities  are, 
there  are  many  things  having  to  do  with  quality  of 
food  and  feed  which  may  never  be  handled  by  any 
Federal  regulatory  agency  in  a  definite  manner — at 
least  not  for  many  years  to  come.  This  seems  true 
now  because  we  are  learning  every  day  new  facts  about 
points  which  make  for  quality  in  food  and  feed.  For 
example,  some  Ohio  people  came  into  my  office  the 
other  day  who  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  cooperate  with  them  in  hay-drying 
experiments.  It  seems  that  when  alfalfa  or  grass 
plants  are  dried  before  they  reach  the  customary  time 
of  cutting  for  hay  they  contain  much  more  protein  and 
much  less  in  the  way  of  indigestible  material.  The 
drying  must  be  artificial  because  of  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture  in  the  plant  at  the  time  when  it 
has  the  most  food  value.  During  the  first  month  or 
so  after  drying  the  product  contains  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  vitamin  A,  but  later  on  this  seems  gradually 
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CANKERS 

SEEDS 


UNDRETH'S  BEST  BEr 

The  best  Beet  to  be  had  for  canning  is 
Landreth’s  Best.  The  shape  of  the 
Detroit,  the  size  of  the  Detroit,  matures 
the  same  as  the  Detroit.  By  ccureful 
selection  we  have  bred  out,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  white  reams  or  zones 
that  appecu  in  Detroit. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  attractive  prices. 

D.  LANDRETH 
SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


QUALITY 

SINCE  1784 


The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


-Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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to  disappear  unless  the  hay  is  stored  at  a  temperature 
below  40®  Fahrenheit.  It  isn’t  easy  to  supply  storage 
at  that  low  temperature  during  the  hay-cutting  seasons. 

Obviously  hay  produced  for  artificial  drying  from 
the  young  and  leafy  plants  before  they  have  become 
woody  is  very  expensive.  However,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  it  may  be  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  ordinary  hay.  Again,  under  other  conditions,  it 
may  be  worth  very  little  more.  If  a  product  of  this 
sort  moves  in  interstate  commerce,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  way  in  which  the  Federal  grades  under  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  can  take  care  of  the  situation. 

It  will  be  easy  for  the  wrong  kind  of  people  to  impose 
on  the  purchasers  of  hay  with  false  claims.  For  the 
time  being,  at  least,  the  only  safeguard  in  a  situation 
of  this  sort  consists  of  the  character  of  the  people 
who  are  producing  and  selling  the  product. 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
knowledge  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  foods  has  just 
begun.  A  generation  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the 
all-important  thing  about  foods  had  to  do  with  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  starch  and  sugar.  These  are  very  impor¬ 
tant,  but  nowadays  there  is  more  and  more  thought 
given  to  the  way  in  which  vitamins  and  minerals 
affect  the  growth,  development  and  health  of  the  body, 
partly  by  influencing  the  balance  between  the  glan¬ 
dular  secretions.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  plants 
grown  on  one  soil  will  contain  much  more  calcium 
than  when  grown  on  another.  It  is  known  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  valuable  largely  because  of  the  vitamins 
and  the  minerals  which  they  furnish.  No  one  knows 
much,  however,  about  the  way  in  which  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  content  of  vegetables  is  influenced  by  the 
type  of  soil  on  which  they  are  grown,  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  them  to  reach  market,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  handled  on  the  way  to  market.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  one  of  the  very  best  sources  of  certain  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals,  but  100  years  ago  they  were 
scarcely  used  at  all.  I  am  wondering,  therefore,  if 
there  may  not  be  a  number  of  food  plants  which  are 
not  used  today,  but  which  100  years  hence  will  be  in 
use  because  they  furnish  vitamins  and  minerals,  and 
we  shall  probably  know  much  more  then  about  the  way 
in  which  they  affect  glandular  balance  in  the  body. 

In  the  future,  quality  in  foods  for  human  beings  and 
feeds  for  livestock  is  going  to  mean  much  more  than 
in  the  past.  But  when  we  start  talking  about  matters 
of  this  sort,  it  is  important  to  be  on  our  guard  because 
there  is  no  way  for  an  ordinary  person  to  tell  by  look¬ 
ing  at  a  fruit  or  vegetable  what  it  contains  in  the  way 
of  minerals  or  vitamins.  Neither  is  there  any  cheap 
way  for  an  expert  to  grade  foods  or  feeds  on  the  basis 
of  vitamin  content  and  mineral  content;  the  job  can 
be  done,  but  it  involves  expensive  biological  tests.  The 
problem  of  quality  in  foods  and  feeds  will,  therefore, 
lend  itself  to  exploitation  by  rogues.  Nevertheless,  the 
problem  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the 
Experiment  Stations  and  other  scientific  institutions, 
-both  within  the  Government  and  outside,  can  find  out 
more  and  more  about  the  way  in  which  quality  of  food 
affects  the  health  of  animals  and  human  beings.  If  we 


make  genuine  progress  in  this  field,  I  am  satisfied  that 
much  can  be  done,  not  only  to  serve  consumers,  but 
also  to  help  farmers  solve  the  surplus  problem  which 
is  likely  to  be  with  them  as  soon  as  ordinary  weather 
returns  again. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  IN  THE  TRI-STATES? 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

Secretary  Tri^State  Packers  Association 

COMPARISON  of  quotations  on  canned  foods  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States  empha¬ 
sizes  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
merchandising  of  Tri-State  canned  foods.  Tri-State 
canners  pay  more  for  raw  products  than  canners  of 
most  any  other  section  and  yet  have  gradually  dropped 
down  on  the  scale  of  selling  prices  until  now  they  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  class. 

Please  note  the  following  list  of  quotations  published 


under  date  of  March  22nd : 

Spot  Tomatoes — Tri-States . $  .68V2 

Spot  Tomatoes — Indiana-Ohio . 75 


These  prices  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tri-State  prices 
for  raw  tomatoes  average  51  per  cent  more  than  the 
prices  paid  growers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  This  is  the 
average  over  the  past  five  years.  Future  tomatoes  in 
the  Tri-States,  621/4  cents  to  65  cents ;  Ohio,  70  cents. 
Future  corn  in  the  Tri-States,  75  cents ;  Ohio,  80  cents. 

Here  the  same  situation  prevails  regarding  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  prices  paid  growers.  Over  the  past  five 
years  Tri-State  prices  to  corn  growers  averaged  33  per 
cent  more  than  the  prices  paid  growers  in  Ohio. 

These  are  sufficient  examples  to  indicate  two  out¬ 
standing  facts — first,  that  the  basic  cost  of  packing  in 
the  Tri-States  is  higher  than  in  the  Central  West,  and 
second,  that  our  prices  for  both  spots  and  futures  are 
lower. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  office  to  do  more  than 
offer  its  services  in  analyzing  this  losing  situation.  It 
is  a  question  of  existence  for  Tri-State  canners.  It  is 
not  on  the  books  for  Tri-State  canners  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  21/4  to  3  million  dollars  a  year  to  growers 
for  raw  products  and  then  sell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
market. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Tri-State  canners 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  appalling. 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  not  always  during  that  period 
have  Tri-State  canners  had  their  products  quoted  at 
the  absolute  bottom  of  the  market,  as  is  being  done 
today. 

This  office  will  appreciate  ideas  from  canners,  buyers 
and  brokers  on  this  matter. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  9-10,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
\  RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
\  FEWEST  PARTS 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts’^ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBXJTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — AteUers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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Spring  Meeting 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS 

Hanover  Pa.,  March  30,  1937 


The  largest  attendance  on  record  for  a  meeting  at 
Hanover  profited  no  end  from  the  interesting  and 
helpful  program  offered  by  President  Summers  and 
Secretary  Free. 

After  a  word  of  greeting  and  welcome  from  the 
President,  Secretary  Free  discussed  briefly  proposed 
legislation  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  most  important  of  which  was  the  name  on  the 
label  clause  of  the  Chapman  Bill.  Champions  of  either 
side  of  this  clause  were  many,  and  a  rather  heated 
discussion  ensued.  Proponents  of  the  measure  asserted 
that  the  manufacturer  should  get  credit  for  his  quality 
packs  and  take  the  rap  for  poor  quality,  if  he  wishes 
to  market  such.  This  would  tend  to  step  up  quality 
all  around.  Another  proponent  voiced  the  opinion  that 
under  this  law  the  good  will  of  the  consumer  would 
be  built  up  for  the  manufacturer  of  good  quality, 
whereas,  under  the  present  system,  the  good  will  of 
the  consumer  toward  the  distributor  is  furthered,  so 
that  in  effect  the  canner  is  dependent  upon  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  the  distributor  and  has  no  independence 
whatsoever.  Under  the  present  system  the  distributor 
may  or  may  not  buy  next  year,  as  he  sees  fit.  Under 
the  proposed  law,  consumers  will  force  him  to  continue 
to  buy. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  said  that,  if  enacted,  many 
of  the  larger  distributors  would  go  into  the  canning 
business  to  protect  their  label.  This,  of  course,  would 
result  in  a  tremendous  loss  of  business  to  existing  can- 
ners.  Others  stated  that  distributors’  labels  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  and  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  business  without  them,  and  that  the 
packer’s  name  on  distributor’s  label  would  cause  much 
confusion,  price  wars  and  general  turmoil.  President 
Summers  asked  the  assembled  convention  if  it  pre¬ 
ferred  to  go  on  record  one  way  or  other,  but  no  mo¬ 
tion  was  forthcoming. 

In  the  absence  of  James  L.  States,  Director  of  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  D.  M.  James  read  his  prepared  paper. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  the  canning  industry  for  its  ser¬ 
vice  as  an  equalizing  factor  in  the  agriculture  scheme. 
Canning  industry  prevents  a  glut  on  the  market  at 
production  time  and  maintains  supply  when  produc¬ 
tion  has  ceased.  This  is  a  direct  boon  to  the  farmer 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  an  integral  part  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  of  the  high  spots  of  the  canning 
products  work  of  the  Bureau  for  1936  were: 


1.  The  inspection  of  all  canning  crops,  totaling 
135,000,000  pounds,  a  new  all-time  high  and  a  35  per 
cent  increase  over  1935,  the  previous  record. 

2.  The  inspection  of  apples,  corn,  grapes,  berries 
and  tomatoes  made  individual  new  all-time  highs  dur¬ 
ing  1936. 

3.  Tomatoes  showed  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  over 
1935  inspections  and  87  per  cent  over  1934. 

4.  Quality  of  the  tomatoes  was  highest  of  any  of 
the  ten  years  that  the  service  has  been  available.  Sev¬ 
enty-six  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  were  U.  S.  No.  1 
quality  and  only  2  per  cent  culls,  compared  to  the  next 
best  year,  1935,  when  61  per  cent  were  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
4  per  cent  culls. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell  gave  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  talk  on  canner  and  grower  relations,  urging  that 
canners  know  the  problems  of  the  growers  and  make 
known  to  them  the  problems  of  the  canner.  The 
N.  C.  A.  has  printed  forms  showing  comparison  of 
prices  received  by  growers  from  crops  produced  for 
open  market  and  from  those  produced  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  together  with  a  parity  price.  These  figures  are 
available  on  corn,  tomatoes  and  peas,  and  copies  can 
be  obtained  for  the  asking.  Mr.  Campbell  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  presenting  growers  with  copies  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  them  the  nature  of  contents  and  how  clearly 
they  show  that  a  farmer  receives  a  much  more  stable 
income  by  growing  for  a  canner. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  briefly  on  the  statistical  reports 
made  by  the  Department  of  Statistics,  thanked  them 
for  their  cooperation  in  the  past,  and  urged  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Diggers,  Assistant  Marketing  Specialist, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  read  a  16-page  pamphlet  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  to  answer  any  question  pertaining  to 
the  Government  grading  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
subject,  containing  reproductions  of  grade  labels  as 
well  as  sample  warehouse  receipts.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  obtaining  information  on  this  subject,  and  you 
should  be,  for  there  are  many,  many  advantages 
attached  to  it,  copies  of  this  pamphlet,  entitled  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Grading  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables” 
(questions  and  answers) ,  by  Paul  M.  Williams,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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. .  (Diviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.A. 


A  CRCO  Viner  Power  Unit  That's  Dependable 


Send  For  Bulletin  PU  No.  1  today 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  falls,  n.  y. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Columbus,  Wis. 

Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ocden,  Utah 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CRCO  Engines  provide  the  last  degree  of  economy  and 
supply  steady,  unvarying  power  without  your  ever  having 
to  think  of  them. 

And,  best  of  all,  CRCO  units  cut  your  fuel  bill  materially, 
no  matter  what  type  of  power  you  are  now  using. 

Chief  among  their  many  advantages  is  their  rugged  con¬ 
struction  -well  worthy  of  the  CRCO  nameplate  they  bear. 
A  wide  range  of  speeds  is  secured  by  accurately  designed 
throttle  controls.  A  special  governor  maintains  them  at 
constant  speed  regardless  of  load.  As  for  upkeep,  an 
almost  trivial  cost  covers  season  after  season  of  hard  usage. 

There  is  a  CRCO  Power  Unit  for  your  particular  need. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


D.  c.  KOK,  head  of  the  United  States  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  making  a  business  trip  to 
Europe. 

• 

W.  E.  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  have 
announced  that  S.  R.  Wilcox  is  now  associated  with 
the  company.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  for  a  number  of  years 
sales  manager  and  buyer  for  Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  and  he  expects  to  add  several  various  lines 
of  canned  foods  to  those  now  being  handled  by  the 
company. 

• 

j.  c.  siNDOW  and  G.  h.  Burkholder,  both  of  Virginia, 
will  operate  the  Texas  Canning  Company  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas.  Construction  of  the  plant,  which  is  to 
be  50x100  feet,  will  shortly  begin.  G  &  J  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Dallas,  have  been  awarded  contract 
for  machinery.  Messrs.  Sindow  and  Burkholder  are 
also  building  another  cannery  at  Falfurrias,  Texas. 

• 

A.  R.  HUNT,  president  of  David  Hunt  &  Company, 
owners  of  Oswego  Preserving  Company,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  at  the  Syracuse 
Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  28th.  He  was  recovering  from  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  which  he  underwent  February  25th.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  at  his  home,  11  West  Sixth  Street, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  at  7  P.  M.,  March  31st.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  “Ray” 
Hunt  was  prominent  in  the  canning  industry,  having 
been  a  packer  for  thirty  years,  and  after  discontinuing 
production  at  Oswego  in  1926  distributed  New  York 
State  canned  foods  under  “Oswego”  brands.  He  held 
different  offices  in  New  York  State  Canners  and  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Associations. 

• 

H.  E.  MaccONNAUGHEY,  vice-president  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company  and  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  is  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Eastern  trade  centers. 

• 

A.  DIANA,  head  of  the  Diana  Preserving  Company, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  returned  from  an  extended 
stay  in  Europe. 

• 

CONTINUING  their  educational  work  for  grocers,  the 
American  Can  Company  has  issued  another  booklet, 
“Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Canned  Corn,” 
designed  to  answer  the  many  questions  asked  by  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  product  and  giving  many  helpful 
sales  suggestions. 

• 

READERS  OF  “LIFE”  will  find  a  full  page  inside  front 
cover  color  advertisement  of  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Md.,  with  the  world-famous  chef, 
George  Rector,  telling  of  the  goodness  of  their  Phillips 
Delicious  Southern  Soups,  designed  to  tie  in  with  their 
“Forward  With  Phillips  in  1937”  campaign. 


UNITED  PACKERS,  INC.,  has  been  incorporated  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  operate  a  canning  business  by  Perry 
Burge,  F.  W.  Shoup  and  R.  W.  Morris,  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  a  thousand  shares  of  stock  at  $5.00  par. 

• 

PAUL  c.  WILBUR,  who  for  Several  years  has  been  do¬ 
ing  research  work  for  the  American  Can  Company  and 
the  National  Canners  Association,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Richmond-Chase  Company  at  San  Jose,  Calif. 

• 

WENTZ  &  PORTER,  Brownsville,  Texas,  are  building  a 
new  cannery  at  San  Benito. 

• 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Frank  J.  Curran,  Cicero  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Cicero,  Ind.,  learned  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curran  on  March  7th. 

• 

PAUL  MONZINGO  has  resigned  from  his  position  with 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  to  be  appointed 
assistant  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  Stokely 
Brothers  &  Company  and  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

• 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  Chicago,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry’s  insurers,  have  developed  a  plan  for  insuring 
your  production  earnings  in  case  a  fire  should  prevent 
your  operations  and  which  should  be  worthy  of  your 
consideration. 

• 

SMITH  CANNING  COMPANY,  Clearfield,  Utah,  has  be¬ 
gun  construction  of  a  new  $50,000  cannery  at  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Ore.,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation 
on  the  new  pea  pack. 

• 

GLASCOTE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  a  new  corporation  formed 
by  prominent  Cleveland  interests,  has  purchased  the 
plant,  patents  and  good  will  of  the  former  Glascote 
Company,  organized  originally  in  1918,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  manufacture  of  the  glass-coated,  single-wall 
and  steam- jacketed  tanks,  vats  and  pans  which  have 
enjoyed  wide  use  and  acceptance  throughout  the  can¬ 
ning  and  many  other  industries.  The  new  corporation 
is  headed  by  Henry  C.  Osborn,  president;  Henry  C. 
Osborn,  Jr.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  C.  Car¬ 
ver  Pope,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  R.  G.  A.  Phil¬ 
lips,  director.  In  commenting  upon  the  new  company, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Osborn  said:  “It  is  a  business  that  is 
invested  with  a  high  degree  of  public  service,  because 
of  the  part  it  can  play  in  enabling  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  to  attain  ever  higher  standards  of  sanitary  pro¬ 
duction  through  scrupulous  cleanliness.  With  a  view 
of  being  of  greater  service,  we  have  already  undertaken 
the  modernization  and  improvement  of  the  company’s 
plant,  the  installation  of  new  equipment  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  other  facilities  that  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  good  product  even  better  and  will  add  to  the  regular 
Glascote  line,  starting  May  1st,  the  manufacture  of 
stainless  steel  tanks  and  vats.” 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 

VO  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 

For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


HamciJcJteh  YUteh, 
Units. . . 


LOW  COST  OF  OPERATION 

Records  of  average  fuel  cost  of  Hama- 
chek  Viner  Power  Units  show  that  a  two- 
viner  station  can  be  driven  with  two  gal¬ 
lons  or  less  of  gasoline  per  hour,  and  when 
the  station  is  shut  down,  of  course,  the 
power  bill  stops. 

In  addition  to  this  low  cost  they  provide 
steady  speed,  accurate  speed  control  and 
meet  every  requirement  for  viner  drive  in 
a  pleasing  manner. 


THESE  units  axe  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors. 
They  produce  power  which  can  be  changed 
to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convienient  lever  without 
stopping  the  engine.  They  are  especially  en¬ 
gineered  to  meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  full  particulars. 


JUICE 

DIUIN 


Built  in  I 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

aniif  Hi.  t  ttrt*rs  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilaf^e  Distributors  and  Cham  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Don^t  High  Spot  Your  Trade 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Ten  years  ago  in  a  market  of  300,000,  having  in 
it  about  800  retail  outlets,  a  certain  line  of  canned 
foods  enjoyed  about  60  per  cent  distribution  in 
the  whole  area  and  much  nearer  100  per  cent  in  all 
worthwhile  retail  stores.  Each  year,  early  in  the 
spring,  or  about  as  soon  as  future  prices  on  canned 
foods  were  announced,  the  broker  carrying  the  account 
would  start  his  resale  work.  Financed  by  himself,  it 
comprised  a  burden  he  often  wishes  could  be  shifted, 
but  his  reputation  was  built  on  retail  work ;  his  letter¬ 
heads  were  embellished  with  the  sprightly  figures  of 
retail  salesmen  busily  engaged  in  contacting  retail 
dealers.  The  sales  of  the  line  in  question  steadily  in¬ 
creased  year  after  year.  Financial  reverses  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  company  packing  the  line  did  not  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  distribution;  certainly  not  at  all 
so  long  as  the  broker  carried  on ! 

Came  final  reverses.  Retail  work  was  discontinued, 
and  the  struggle  for  domination  in  the  market  by  can- 
ners  started.  First  one  and  then  another  dominated 
it,  while  every  once  in  a  while  large  packers  would 
attempt  to  line  up  a  distributor,  make  all  arrangements, 
have  mass  pep  meetings,  and,  as  usual,  the  trade  would 
be  well  covered  as  far  as  key  retail  dealers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  During  the  time  all  this  was  going  on,  sales¬ 
men  for  national  advertisers  were  consistently  cover¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  the  interest  of  their  entire  line.  When 
occasion  offered,  canned  vegetables  were  sold  as  a  part 
of  the  line  and  without  reference  to  the  sporadic  sales 
work  of  those  interested  in  selling  first  key  accounts. 
Progress  in  distribution  was  made,  but  very  slowly. 
What  ground  was  gained,  however,  was  held  in  a  large 
part.  Today  you  will  not  find  any  line  a  decided  leader 
in  the  market ;  you  will,  however,  learn  that  one  private 
label  line,  well  sold  at  all  times,  profit  protected,  too, 
to  a  large  extent,  sells  as  well  as  anyone  and  probably 
has  a  better  or  wider  distribution.  Let’s  go  over  the 
situation  and  see  what  we  may  learn,  if  anything. 

The  line  first  mentioned  sells  some  manufactured 
goods  in  small  quamtities.  Once  in  a  very  great  while 
you  will  hear  some  oldster  ask  if  such  and  such  a 
brand  is  still  being  put  up  by  the  firm  bearing  the 
name  of  the  canner  once  absolutely  dominating  the 
market.  No  canner  in  his  right  mind  has  money 
enough  or  could  spare  the  time  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  line  in  the  good  graces  of  the  one  thousand  or  more 
dealers  in  the  trading  area.  A  salesman  who  once  sold 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  pack  for  future  delivery  has 
his  own  line  today,  and  that,  too,  is  not  leading  in  sales. 
His  personality,  then,  cannot  be  given  all  the  credit 
for  the  large  volume  of  sales  once  attained.  Else  his 
present  connection  would  be  sweeping  the  field. 

A  few  years  ago,  two  or  three,  a  canner  enjoying 
splendid  distribution  elsewhere  attempted  to  take  the 
market.  A  leading  broker  was  engaged  and  meetings 
held  with  all  retailers  who  could  be  persuaded  to 


attend.  Samples  were  liberally  cut  and  distributed. 
Then  a  high-pressure  salesman  was  turned  loose  to 
call  on  all  the  “big  shots”  in  the  market.  They  were 
contacted  and  duly  impressed.  Large  orders  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  salesman 
went  on  to  other  markets.  Quite  often  he  would  re¬ 
turn  when  future  deliveries  were  being  received  and 
delivered  and  would  do  all  he  could  in  smoothing  over 
retail  dealers  short  on  deliveries  because  of  crop  short¬ 
ages  unavoidable  in  the  business.  Then  he  would  go 
away  again,  except  for  an  occasional  visit  for  a  few 
days  whenever  he  could  spare  the  time  from  a  very 
large  territory  he  was  covering  in  a  like  manner  as 
well  as  he  could. 

As  a  result,  the  private  label  jobber  on  the  job  at 
all  times  with  good  salesmen  and  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  working  the  retail  trade  constantly  were  able  to 
get  in  a  few  items  here  and  a  few  there  until  the  large 
canner  high-spotting  the  trade  once  in  a  while  is  about 
ready  to  withdraw  from  the  market 'or  else  cover  the 
retail  trade  regularly.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done. 
No  canner  working  retail  trade  a  few  times  during 
the  year  can  hope  to  build  business  as  consistently  as 
it  can  be  built  by  the  man  or  men  representing  a 
labeled  line  and  who  are  on  the  job  six  days  in  the 
week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 

I  know  this  statement  may  not  seem  to  hold  water 
in  comparison  with  advice  that  any  canner  should  do 
retail  work  as  far  as  he  is  financially  able,  but  second 
thought  will  prove  the  two  suggestions  are  not  incom¬ 
patible.  The  beginner  in  retail  sales  work  in  support 
of  his  brands  should  only  undertake  this  work  in  mar¬ 
kets  near  his  home  office,  and  it  should  not  be  spread 
until  markets  first  developed  are  consolidated  to  an 
extent  justifying  the  canner  in  feeling  the  market  is 
his.  Jobbers  are  unreasonable  at  times,  but  when  they 
are,  not  much  can  be  done  by  sending  a  factory  sales¬ 
man  to  work  a  few  days  in  turn  with  each  jobber’s 
salesman.  A  great  deal  of  such  work  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  but  you  do  not  hear  so  much  of  it  today.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  canners  reading  this  article  will  realize  they 
have  not  heard  as  much  during  the  past  few  years  as 
they  have  before  about  the  need  of  a  factory  represen¬ 
tative  working  with  the  salesmen  for  a  distributor. 
Whenever  such  requests  are  received,  accede  to  them  if 
you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  By  this  means  your  man 
will  get  complete  coverage  in  the  market  as  far  as  the 
customers  of  a  distributor  are  concerned.  He  will  also 
be  able  to  sample  his  line  to  the  best  possible  advan¬ 
tage.  Best  of  all,  the  friendship  cultivated  with  job¬ 
bers’  salesmen  will  go  a  long  way  toward  securing  the 
call  for  your  goods  when  a  retailer  says  to  the  jobber’s 
man,  “Oh,  send  me  five  cases  of  good,  extra  standard 
corn.” 

There  are  still  plenty  of  wholesale  grocers  willing 
to  forego  the  pleasure  (?)  of  promoting  their  private 
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label,  and  when  you  do  find  such  a  distributor  you  will 
find  a  house  willing  to  sell  your  line  and  really  sell  it 
in  competition  with  some  competitor  who  sells  his  own 
branded  goods.  Such  independent  houses  featuring  or 
willing  to  feature  canners’  labels  are  to  be  helped  and 
treasured.  Work  with  their  salesmen  whenever  you 
can!  Train  their  men  in  the  finer  points  of  selling 
your  line  and  you’ll  have  a  sales  force  second  to  none, 
not  even  to  the  force  promoting  the  sale  of  some  higher 
priced,  private  label  line. 

Whatever  you  do,  insist  that  the  retailers  down  to 
Class  B,  and  including  them,  be  sold  on  your  goods  and 
sales  policies.  Store  owners  of  tomorrow  are  working 
for  others  today.  The  clerk  seeing  you  in  the  store 
where  he  works  on  a  side  street,  neighborhood  store, 
will  remember  you  when  he  is  on  the  avenue.  Pass 
him  and  his  employer  of  today,  and  tomorrow  in  the 
big  store  he  will  pass  you  up  for  the  fellow  he  knew 
when  he  was  getting  started.  The  smaller  store  does 
not  require  as  much  time  in  selling  as  does  the  large 
one,  but  three  of  them  can  often  be  called  on  satisfac¬ 
torily  while  one  larger  buyer  keeps  you  waiting.  In  a 
few  years  the  three  smaller  stores  will  be  handling  a 
greater  volume  of  your  goods  than  the  large  store 
demanding  a  lot  of  attention  and  extra  service. 

In  one  particular  a  representative  may  deviate  from 
the  suggestions  made  here  in  connection  with  covering 
the  market  thoroughly.  This  is  in  the  matter  of  Satur¬ 
day  sales  and  demonstrations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  neighborhood  store,  unless  exceptionally  lo¬ 


cated  or  enjoying  an  unusual  volume  of  business,  does 
not  adapt  itself  to  Saturday  sales  as  does  the  larger 
store  with  a  volume  of  store  traffic.  Stage  your  Satur¬ 
day  sales  where  you  will  contact  the  largest  number 
of  people  in  the  shortest  length  of  time.  Your  smaller 
customers  will  understand  this  and  will  not  blame  you. 

If  you  are  covering  a  market  for  the  first  time  with 
retail  work  your  man  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  effec¬ 
tive  work  until  future  orders  are  delivered  or  shipped 
from  the  factory.  As  soon  as  the  first  shipments  have 
been  made,  however,  get  your  salesman  on  the  job  and 
let  him  assist  in  getting  deliveries  made  to  retailers. 
Then  keep  him  on  the  job  until  displays  have  been 
made  of  newly  arrived  goods  and  the  housewives  of 
the  market  acquainted  with  your  brands  through  dis¬ 
play  in  windows  and  on  counters.  I  sometimes  think 
pancake  fiour  manufacturers  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  natural  display  season  for  their  products.  The  fact 
that  pancake  fiour  is  well  displayed  as  soon  as  the 
first  frost  strikes  in  the  fall  is  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  efforts  of  salesman  to  get  their  product  started 
with  a  bang  during  the  fall.  It  is  just  as  plausible  to 
expect  your  goods  to  command  display  attention  when 
first  received  after  packing  has  commenced  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  See  to  it  that  your  retail  salesmen  secure 
these  early  season  displays. 

1937  is  going  to  be  a  good  year  in  which  to  do  retail 
sales  work  in  support  of  your  line,  but  it  should  be 
done  among  all  the  dealers  in  a  market  and  not  handed 
to  the  big  fellows  alone,  those  best  able  to  get  along 
without  it! 


MORRAL  CORN  BUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Ejther  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

PATENTED 

tVrtle  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

“Largeat  manufacturera  of  S/8  bushel  carmera’  field  hampers  in  the  world’ 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


HAIL  THE  RETAILER! 

A  LL  sections  of  the  food  and  grocery  manufactur- 
ing  industry,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
/  \  the  corporate  chains,  have  joined  hands  this 

week  to  insure  a  successful  staging  of  the  second  an¬ 
nual  National  Retail  Grocers’  Week.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  and  is  designed  to  center  consumer  attention 
on  the  role  played  by  the  individual  retail  grocer  in 
the  nation’s  business  and  in  the  general  community  life 
of  the  country.  More  than  100,000  retail  grocers  are 
actively  participating  in  this  year’s  campaign,  which 
runs  from  April  5th  to  10th,  inclusive,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesale  grocers  as  well  have  developed 
many  cooperating  merchandising  features  to  tie  in  with 
the  drive. 

The  retailers’  national  association  has  just  completed 
an  intensive  search,  the  objective  of  which  was  the 
identifying  of  the  independent  retailer  with  the  longest 
span  of  years’  service  in  the  industry.  The  winner  was 
Albert  A.  Cole,  84,  of  South  Portland,  Maine,  who  has 
been  continuously  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  73  years.  Mr.  Cole  has  been  plucked 
from  his  home  surroundings  and  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  country,  to  be  introduced  at  trade  gatherings  and 
otherwise  honored.  Highlights  in  the  tour  include  a 
visit  to  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington  and  several  radio  appearances. 

In  conjunction  with  the  retailers’  campaign,  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Christianson,  former  Governor  of  Minnesota 
and  recently  selected  as  secretary-manager  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  individual  retailer  has  definitely  assumed 
the  leadership  in  food  distribution  and  that  later  years 
will  witness  further  recovery  by  the  independent  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  industry. 

The  “storekeeper”  of  former  years  in  the  retail 
grocery  business  has  been  definitely  supplanted  by  the 
keen  merchandiser  of  today,  Mr.  Christianson  believes, 
and,  with  growing  organization  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  more  aggressive  retailers  in  the  food  field,  that 
division  of  the  trade  has  now  developed  its  operations 
to  the  point  where  it  is  prepared  to  aggressively  com¬ 
bat  and  defeat  any  efforts,  through  legislation  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  counter  its  position  in  the  country’s  food 
business. 

Mr.  Christianson  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  food 
field  during  his  incumbency  in  the  Governorship  of 
Minnesota  for  his  sympathetic  viewpoint  on  food  trade 
problems.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  steer¬ 
ing  committee  which  guided  the  passage  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Bill  through  Congress  last  year.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  politics  in  November. 


A.  &  P.  HEARINGS 

ORE  than  $250,000  in  brokerage  fees  which 
would  normally  go  into  the  coffers  of  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  has  been 
placed  in  escrow  pending  a  determination  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  testimony 
introduced  at  a  continuation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  hearings  in  the  A.  &  P.  case  in  New  York  this 
week  indicated.  The  hearings  involve  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  complaint  against  the  big  chain  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  brokerage  clause  in  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

While  the  A.  &  P.  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act  and  is  expected  to  make  its  final  stand  on 
the  legality  of  the  statute,  testimony  thus  far  in  the 
open  hearings  has  dealt  largely  with  the  practice  of 
the  company  in  purchasing  canned  foods  and  other 
products  at  net  prices  since  the  anti-discrimination  law 
became  effective.  These  net  prices  usually  appear  to 
have  represented  the  “going”  market  price  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  less  3  or  4  per  cent,  which  corresponds 
to  the  usual  brokerage  in  such  transactions. 

EXTEND  PRODUCER  ACCORD 

URTHER  amplification  of  the  campaign  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains  to  develop  a 
closer  accord  between  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  their  distributors  is  indicated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  action  of  the  chain  association  in  retaining  Cyrus 
B.  Denman,  prominent  in  agricultural  circles,  to  direct 
the  organization’s  agricultural  activities. 

Mr.  Denman,  who  resigned  last  week  as  president 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Producers’  Live  Stock  Commission  Association  at  St. 
Louis  and  was  drafted  from  his  post  as  president  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Producers’  Association  by 
President  Hoover  to  represent  the  live  stock  industry 
on  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  1929.  Following  the 
absorption  of  this  board’s  functions  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Mr.  Denman  became  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association,  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  under  his  direction,  handled  more 
than  $200,000,000  of  live  stock  business  for  more  than 
400,000  farmers  and  ranchers.  Mr.  Denman  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  live  stock  division  of  the  National  Coop¬ 
erative  Council  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

“In  his  capacity  as  agricultural  counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains,”  said  John  A. 
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Logan,  executive  vice-president  of  the  chain  associa¬ 
tion,  “Mr.  Denman  will  have  an  opportunity  to  render 
a  wide  and  constructive  service  to  agriculture.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Cooperative  Council  to  confer  with  repre¬ 
sentative  food  chain  store  leaders  in  May,  1936,  on 
practices  and  problems  of  mutual  interest  to  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  and  chain  store  distributors.  An  out¬ 
growth  of  the  conference  was  a  pledge  by  food  chain 
stores  to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  agri¬ 
cultural  groups  to  aid  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  sea¬ 
sonal  surpluses  when  such  assistance  is  requested  by 
the  producers  of  agricultural  crops.” 

BIDDLE  UNDER  FIRE 

OINCIDENTALLY,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  hearings  in  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Com¬ 
pany  case  were  continued  in  Chicago  during  the 
week.  Testimony  in  this  case  has  largely  followed 
along  the  same  lines,  with  respondent  wholesale  grocer 
witnesses  testifying  as  to  their  relations  with  the  Bid¬ 
dle  organization  and  their  collection  of  brokerage, 
“directly  or  indirectly,”  in  connection  with  such  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  Biddle  company  has  taken  the  position  that  it 
actually  renders  a  service  to  the  canners  and  manufac¬ 
turers  with  which  it  places  orders  for  the  accounts  of 
its  member  companies,  and  has  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  contention  that  its  operations  permit  the  small  and 
average-sized  wholesale  grocer  to  compete  on  more 
nearly  equitable  terms  with  the  so-called  mass  distrib¬ 
utors  in  the  food  field. 

OTHER  COMPLAINTS 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  a  sheaf  of 
complaints  this  week  alleging  violation  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act,  although  happily  these  com¬ 
plaints  were  mostly  in  cases  not  affecting  the  grocery 
trade. 

Following  termination  of  the  current  hearings  in 
the  A.  &  P.  and  Biddle  cases,  it  is  expected  that  the 
next  major  move  in  the  food  field  will  come  with  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  Commission’s  complaint  against  Procon  and 
First  National,  American  Stores,  Kroger,  and  other 
big  food  chains  allied  with  this  buying  agency. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Law,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
definitely  heading  in  the  direction  of  a  showdown,  and 
the  resultant  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  should  prove 
beneficial  all  ’round. 

MACHINES  FOR  APPLYING  RED  COPPER  OXIDE 
AND  GRAPHITE  TO  PEA  SEED 

By  James  G.  Horsfall 

Before  New  York  State  Extension  School  for  Canners,  Growers 
and  Fieldmen  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  2  and  3,  1937 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  result  of  the  re¬ 
search  on  diseases  of  canning  crops  at  the  station 
during  1936  was  the  wholesale  adoption  of  the  red 
copper  oxide  seed  treatment  to  protect  pea  seed  from 
decay  and  thus  to  assure  a  uniform  stand.  About 
10,000  acres  of  treated  peas  were  sown  in  the  State 
last  summer.  For  over  ten  years  we  have  searched  for 


the  answer  to  the  question  of  patchy  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  stands  of  peas.  Jones  showed  the  effect  of  high 
soil  moisture  and  blight  diseases.  Canners  now  buy 
seeds  from  the  West  free  of  blight  and  request  growers 
not  to  sow  peas  just  ahead  of  rains. 

Even  so,  there  was  a  large  residuum  of  trouble  with 
stands.  Red  copper  oxide  seed  protectant  takes  care 
of  most  of  that.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  addition  of  pul¬ 
verized  graphite  to  the  treatment  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  drilling  the  seed.  The  basic  research  on  the 
use  of  graphite  in  this  connection  was  done  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Rohm  &  Haas  Company  and  published  in 
Geneva  Bulletin  No.  660. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  many  canners,  we  were 
able  to  make  a  practical  success  of  the  graphite  modi¬ 
fication  to  the  red  copper  oxide  treatment.  We  had 
much  difficulty  at  first  in  applying  the  graphtie  on  a 
large  scale.  It  needed  a  commercial  study.  The  red 
copper  oxide  went  on  easily,  but  the  graphite  did  not. 
After  several  strenuous  days  at  Mt.  Morris  we  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  polish  the  treated  seeds  with 
the  graphite  and  that  this  required  very  thorough  agi¬ 
tation  of  seeds  and  dusts  together,  much  more  agita¬ 
tion  than  we  first  realized. 

We  finally  settled  on  a  large  drum  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  and  a  pea  washing  reel.  This  was  pro¬ 
vided  inside  with  about  80  paddles  projecting  inwards. 
These  paddles  were  made  of  1x4  boards  nailed  in  a 
staggered  fashion  to  the  ribs  of  the  reel.  We  found 
that  the  reel  had  to  be  about  half  full  of  seed,  that  it 
should  not  turn  much  more  or  much  less  than  36  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  that  each  seed  must  be  in  the  reel 
during  at  least  200  revolutions,  or  approximately  6 
minutes.  That  means  that  we  could  take  out  one 
bushel  every  6  minutes  for  every  bushel  that  was  in 
the  reel  at  any  one  time.  If,  for  example,  the  reel 
held  12  bushels  at  half  full,  then  12  bushels  could  be 
taken  out  every  6  minutes  or  120  bushels  per  hour. 
The  seed  was  dumped  into  a  hopper  together  with 
21/^  ounces  of  red  copper  oxide  and  li/^  ounces  of 
graphite  per  bushel.  They  were  then  fed  into  the  reel 
and  dumped  out  at  the  lower  end,  where  they  rolled 
over  a  screen  to  remove  any  excess  dust  before  bag¬ 
ging.  Excess  dust  should  be  dumped  back  into  the 
feed  hopper.  It  seems  probable  now  that  the  graphite 
dosage  can  be  reduced  to  1  ounce  per  bushel.  The  reel 
must  be  driven  by  chains,  as  the  graphite  causes  belt 
slippage.  Screw  conveyors  cannot  be  used  for  filling 
or  discharging  the  treater  because  they  break  the  seeds. 
Good  dust  masks  are  required  by  the  workmen,  as  the 
dust  is  nauseating.  Any  canner  or  seedsman  treating 
seeds  on  a  large  scale  in  1937  will  need  to  bear  these 
details  in  mind  or  consult  my  partners  on  this  project, 
H.  E.  Apple  or  George  Crist,  to  whom  should  go  the 
real  credit  for  solving  this  problem.  For  small  stocks 
of  seed  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a  50-gallon  oil  drum 
provided  with  a  gasketed  door  and  rotated  end  over 
end.  Such  a  drum  will  handle  a  bag  of  seed  at  a  time. 

In  any  case,  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that 
adding  graphite  to  pea  seeds  is  a  problem  in  polish¬ 
ing,  like  polishing  the  shoes. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  a/nd  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE —  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster,  1 — 4-sieve 
Hydro  Geared  Grader  for  peas  and  lima  beans. 
Address  Box  A-2209,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter. 
Perfect  condition.  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Ideal  stencil  cutting  machine  for  cardboard, 
good  size  letters  and  figures.  Price  $50.00,  like  new. 
Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  No.  2  Filler,  for  peas  or  whole- 
grain  corn.  In  good  second-hand  condition.  Whiteford 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Tuc  Husker;  1  No.  7  Sprague-Sells 
Corn  Silker;  1  Sprague-Sells  Duo  Batch  Mixer;  1  No. 

5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  1  Morral  Corn  Cutter. 
Address  Box  A-2198,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant.  Tomato  Finish¬ 
ers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vegetable  Peeler  and 
Grinder ;  Buffalo  Food  Chopper ;  Can  Conveyors ; 
Tomato  Conveyors  and  extra  Laporte  Chain;  Scalders; 
Bottle  Washers ;  Bottle  Fillers ;  Crown  Bottle  Cappers ; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Flour  Mixer ;  2-inch 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Recording  Thermometers.  C.  M.  London 

6  Co.,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hydro  Geared  No.  4  Sieve  Sinclair- 
Scott  Pea  Grader;  1  Monel-Lined  Monitor  Type 
Blancher.  These  machines  only  used  seven  days. 
Good  as  new.  Address  Box  A-2199,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Full  line  Pea  and  Corn  Machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys.  Ad¬ 
dress  Delphi  Engineering  Co.,  Delphi,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Following  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  boilers; 
2  -  150  H.  P.  Heine  boilers  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  -  150  H.  P. 
HRT  boiler  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  - 170  H.  P.  HRT  boiler 
150  lb.  W.  P.,  2  -  75  H.  P.  HRT  boilers  128  lb.  W.  P., 
vertical  boilers  1  each,  45  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.,  and  5  H.  P., 
pumps,  feed  water  heater,  etc.  Address  Boiler  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  American  Utensil  Juice  Extractors; 
1  American  Utensil  Pre-Heater.  These  machines  are 
practically  new  and  in  A-1  condition.  Also  1  No.  10 
Ayars  Plunger  Filler;  1  Sturtevant  Blower  No.  70. 
Both  in  good  working  order.  We  offer  the  above  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Company, 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — One  Huntley  steel  frame  Monitor  lima 
bean  and  pea  grader.  One  No.  4  Monitor  cleaner  for 
peas  and  lima  beans.  One  Monitor  pea  and  lima  bean 
washer.  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Continuous  cooker.  A  complete  line 
apple  machinery,  10  peelers,  10  slicers  with  tables  and 
all  conveyors,  peeling  table,  cider  press,  grinder  for 
apples,  tanks  of  all  sizes,  engines,  pumps,  pea  cleaners, 
tomato  fillers,  crane,  conveyor  systems  of  all  styles, 
scalders,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys,  bean  cutter 
and  grader,  pea  filler,  exhaust  box,  labeling  machine, 
open  kettles  and  factory  trucks.  Address  Box  A-2204, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Following  used  machinery  in  very 
good  condition;  2  pea  cleaners.  No.  2  and  No.  4,  1  20- 
ft.  picking  table,  1  Monitor  sample  pea  grader,  2  12-ft. 
pea  elevators,  1  Monitolr  whirlpool  washer,  1  centri¬ 
fugal  pump  2  in.,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  pregrader  No.  6, 
1  pair  corn  batch  mixers,  1  Tuc  whole  grain  corn 
cutter,  1  Fairbanks  water  pump,  1  steel  17-ft.  tomato 
elevator.  Address  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 18  used,  one-handled,  four-tier  Retort 
Baskets  for  standard  40"x72"  retort.  Address  Box 
A-2210,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  fancy  whole  tomato  pulp  in 
No.  10s;  1.04  and  1.045  s.  g.  Good  color,  fine  flavor. 
Sample  on  request.  Advise  quantity  needed.  Address 
Click’s  Farms,  Smoketon,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  for  Maryland  Crushed 
Corn  Factory.  Give  references.  Address  Box  A-2196,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Food  chemist  experienced  in  factory  production 
especially  on  tomato  products  and  pickle  specialties.  Please 
give  full  details,  including  salary  requirement.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  Box  B-2205,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  plant  manager. 
Twenty  years’  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn,  beans, 
spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished  product. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  No.  2196,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman  and  Representative 
with  13  years’  experience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold 
pack,  and  allied  lines,  familiar  with  trade,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  West  Virgfinia.  Desires  connection  in  the  capacity  of 
brokers  and  sales  representative  with  food  manufacturer,  packer, 
importer  or  refiner.  Can  furnish  reference  of  high  order. 
Address  Box  B-2201,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Cimtribvtwna  Welcome 


FRENCH  DUEL 

A  Frenchman  was  telling  about  a  tree  laden  down 
with  anchovies  that  grew  outside  of  his  window,  but 
his  companion  informed  him  that  anchovies  did  not 
grow  on  trees.  The  Frenchman  insisted  that  there 
were  anchovies  on  his  tree  and  the  argument  developed 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  two  men  challenged  each 
other  to  a  duel.  With  their  seconds  they  drove  outside 
of  Paris,  doffed  their  coats,  walked  fifty  paces,  turned 
and  fired. 

The  Frenchman  with  the  anchovy  tree  outside  of 
his  window  was  shot  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  as  he 
jumped  about  yelping  with  pain,  his  opponent  in  dis¬ 
gust  muttered.  “Such  capers !”  whereupon  the  French¬ 
man  let  out  a  whoop  and  cried,  “Mon  Dieu!  That’s 
it!  It  was  capers,  not  anchovies!” 

DOUBLY  CRUEL 

First  Young  Hubby :  Gosh,  what  a  bump  I’ve  got  on 
my  head!  My  wife  and  I  had  our  first  argument  and 
she  socked  me  on  the  head  with  a  pie  pan. 

Second:  Say,  how  could  she  do  that  much  damage 
with  a  pie  pan? 

First:  It  had  one  of  her  pies  in  it! 

“What  are  you  getting  out  of  your  new  car?” 

“Oh!  About  fifty  miles  to  the  set  of  fenders!” 

IMPOSSIBLE 

A  girl  can  sing, 

A  girl  can  dance, 

A  girl  can  play  crokay; 

But  she  can’t  strike  a  match 
On  the  seat  of  her  pants, 

’Cause  she  just  ain’t  built  that  way. 

“Remember,”  warned  the  stern  parent,  “no  person 
can  work  and  play  at  the  same  time.”  His  son  shot 
back  with,  “How  about  a  musician.  Pop?” 

OUCH! 

Proud  Mother:  Yes,  he’s  a  year  old  now  and  he’s 
been  walking  since  he  was  eight  months  old. 

Bored  Visitor :  Really  ?  He  must  be  awfully  tired. 

“She  said  she’d  be  faithful  to  the  end.” 

“Why,  that  sounds  good.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  the  quarterback.” 

“Willie,”  asked  teacher,  “what  comes  before  six?” 
And  wise  Willie  piped  up  with,  “The  milkman!” 

“Hey,  mister!  Yer  engine’s  smokin’.” 

“Well,  it’s  old  enough.” 
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This  company  offers  users  of  cans  something  more  than 
just  another  source  of  supply.  It  brings  to  the  indus¬ 
try  many  progressive  ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
business  relations. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which 
gives  full  consideration  to  their  interests.  It  has  no  tra¬ 
ditions  ...  no  long  established  methods  of  practice.  To 
be  helpful  and  fair  in  all  its  relations  is  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  policy. 

Back  of  this  purpose  are  the  resources  and  technical 
facilities  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  business  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  which 
include  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  can  factories 
in  the  world. 


A  representative  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advan< 
tages  Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia^  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston  and 
other  selected  points. 


cRour 


or  icmrm  <priK  ^  / 


April  5, 19S7 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomatoes  Slowly  Advancing — ^Tri-State  Tomato  Sellers  “Roast¬ 
ed’ — Consumption  Of  Canned  Foods  Unabated — Futures  Too 
Risky — As  Others  See  The  Situation. 

The  market — The  vast  majority  of  canners  must 
be  merely  disinterested  witnesses  of  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  of  canned  foods,  since  they  are  all  sold  out, 
and  therefore  could  take  no  profits  from  advancing 
prices,  nor  suffer  losses  from  a  decline.  But  they  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  present  holders  are 
growing  firmer  in  their  ideas  every  day,  and  prices  are 
steadily  though  slowly  advancing.  Even  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  this  much  discussed  section  have  moved  up  a 
peg  this  week  and  seem  to  be  on  their  way  to  at  least 
a  parity  with  other  sections.  This  ought  to  be  done, 
if  only  from  local  pride  and  to  end  the  castigations 
tomato  sellers  are  pulling  down  on  themselves  from 
almost  every  other  region.  For  years  it  might  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  that  the  Ozark  regions  were  as  benighted 
in  the  selling  of  their  products,  chiefly  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  as  are  the  Tri-States,  but  even  that  region  is  now 
able  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  its  former  co-part- 
ner  and  ask  what  the  deal’s  the  matter  with  them  sell¬ 
ing  canned  tomatoes  far  below  their  (the  Ozark’s) 
prices,  as  well  as  below  all  other  tomato  canners. 

And  the  same  unfriendly  action  in  respect  to  canned 
corn  has  been  heard.  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook,  of 
the  Tri-States,  is  out  with  the  explanation  ( ?)  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  his  region  is  very  considerably 
higher  than  in  all  other  regions  on  all  its  products! 
As  official  investigations  are  the  rage  just  now,  it 
would  undoubtedly  prove  mighty  interesting  if  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  such  actions  by  Tri-Staters 
were  clearly  and  plainly  exposed.  We  mean  the  real 
“innards”  of  the  situation.  You  have  something  there, 
Frank.  Develop  it  clearly  and  bring  it  out  of  the  dark 
room. 

Investigation  among  the  retailers  of  all  kinds  clearly 
shows  that  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  suffered 
not  one  whit  from  the  advances  in  prices  so  far  made ; 
that  the  goods  are  going  out  in  the  steady,  heavy  flow 
noted  over  the  past  year  and  more,  and,  more  than 
that,  with  the  increasing  prosperity,  now  nearing  the 
’29  level,  according  to  noted  economists,  the  better  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  and  at  higher  wages,  further  ad¬ 
vances  will  be  absorbed  by  the  consumers,  as  a  natural 
consequence.  And  all  distributors  foresee  the  early 
cleaning  out  of  about  all  spot  stocks  of  canned  foods, 
which  means  that  the  1937  packs  will  come  upon  bare 
markets.  The  point  is  highly  important,  especially  to 


the  canner  considering  the  selling  of  futures,  and  their 
number  is  very  small. 

FUTURES — Even  those  who  have  been  trying  to 
pry  open  the  futures  market  now  admit  that  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  futures  is  at  an  all-time  low — and  wisely  so. 
It  is  too  risky  for  any  sane  man  to  attempt.  It  is  not 
only  that  all  costs  entering  into  the  production  of  1937 
canned  foods,  cans  excepted,  will  be  materially  higher, 
but  the  growers  are  showing  an  unmistakable  apathy 
about  making  contracts,  even  at  higher  prices.  They 
are  expecting  big  prices,  and  profits,  on  all  other  farm 
products,  and  if  canners  try  to  match  their  ideas,  as 
they  must  to  get  the  acreage,  they  will  pay  heavily  for 
it.  This  is  saying  nothing  of  the  very  grave  likelihood 
of  labor  troubles,  and  demands  for  higher  wages,  from 
cannery  and  field  hands,  and  that  there  will  be  no  sit- 
down  strikes  just  as  the  crops  come  to  the  tables.  But 
if  all  this  proves  to  be  a  groundless  fear,  will  they  get 
the  big  crops  and  yields  the  buyers  now  predict?  If 
California  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  this  sea¬ 
son’s  crops  and  yields  are  to  be,  there  are  a  lot  of 
headaches  in  store  for  canners  generally.  That  State 
has  been  “hogging”  the  weather  reports  all  winter  and 
spring,  and  now,  instead  of  having  its  canneries  run¬ 
ning  merrily  on  asparagus  and  spinach,  with  a  big 
crop  of  apricots  just  in  the  offing,  it  is  sitting  down 
waiting,  doing  nothing.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
unique  winters  on  record.  Can  that  be  used  as  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  balance  of  the  growing  season?  Why  not? 

Every  day  the  bet  looks  better  than  ever :  “SPOTS 
NEXT  FALL  ARE  BOUND  TO  BE  WORTH  MORE 
THAN  ANY  FUTURES  SOLD  TODAY.” 

Well,  let’s  see  how  some  others  look  at  it.  Here  is 
Harvey  Burr’s  (Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners)  end  of 
March  opinion : 

FUTURE  PRICES  ON  CORN 
All  kinds  of  reports  have  been  coming  in  relative  to  “out 
of  line”  prices  on  1937  Wisconsin  sweet  corn.  There  is 
evidently  some  sort  of  a  price  war  going  on.  Who  started 
it,  I  don’t  know,  but  it’s  the  same  old  story  over  again. 
Everyone  admits  that  production  costs  will  be  higher, 
acreage  hard  to  get,  whole  grain  pack  to  be  increased, 
labor,  boxes  and  everything  hut  cans,  higher. 

Can’t  quite  understand  how  the  reduction  in  cans  should 
justify  low  prices  on  futures,  unless  it’s  the  old  “Christmas 
spirit”  at  work,  and  we  feel  that  this  money  we  have  been 
giving  the  can  companies  for  years  should  now  be  given  to 
the  customers  instead.  If  that’s  true.  Rockefeller  and  Car¬ 
negie  were  dumb,  Santa  Claus  is  a  piker,  and  we  are  the 
greatest  living  disciples  of  the  New  Deal.  To  hell  with 
profits;  let’s  give  it  away  before  we  get  it. 

Here’s  what  lowa-Nebraska  are  planning  to  do  on  corn; 

Vinton,  Iowa,  March  20,  1937. 

All  lowa-Nebraska  Canners: 

Communication  by  long-distance  telephone  indicates 
today  that  early  next  week  leading  Iowa  canners  will 
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be  announcing  opening  prices  on  corn  of  1937  pack,  the 
basis  being  as  follows,  all  in  standard  white  and  yellow 
corn  in  the  different  sizes,  the  basis  being  identical  for 
both  white  and  yellow  sweet  corn: 

24/2  standard  white  or  yellow  corn,  per  doz.  $  .80 

24/303  standard  white  or  yellow  corn,  per  doz.  .72 

48/1  standard  white  or  yellow  corn,  per  doz.  .56 

6/10  standard  white  or  yellow  corn,  per  doz.  4.00 

The  following  reductions  in  price  per  dozen  will  be 
quoted  for  shipment  prior  to  October  31st: 

For  24/2 .  2V^c  per  dozen 

For  24/303 .  2c  per  dozen 

For  48/1 .  Ic  per  dozen 

No  allowance  for  early  shipment  on  No.  10  corn. 

The  Association’s  office  has  not  yet  received  quota¬ 
tions  on  other  grades  of  corn  than  standard,  except 
that  the  Minnesota  basis  of  $1.00  for  fancy  cream 
style  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman  corn  will  be 
largely  followed. 

This  bulletin  is  being  rushed  out,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lowa-Nebraska  canner 
before  these  prices  are  named  next  week. 

lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

(Signed)  Hoyt  Ellis,  Secretary. 

These  prices  look  plenty  low  to  me,  and  the  chances  are 
that  somebody  in  lowa-Nebraska  will  bust  this  basis  wide 
open  before  packing  starts. 

I  just  don’t  know  what  can  be  done  about  it,  but  I  can 
sound  one  loud  note  of  warning.  Remember,  we  have  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  says  plainly  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  between  customers,  no  dealing  under 
the  table,  etc.  So  watch  your  step  when  you  start  chisel¬ 
ing  on  prices,  unless  you  are  sure  you  can  go  through 
with  it. 

PEAS 

Acreage  is  hard  to  get.  That’s  the  big  headache  on  this 
commodity.  I  doubt  if  the  recent  report  on  intentions  to 
plant  peas  in  Wisconsin  will  come  through  and  show  an 
increase  over  last  year.  It  will  take  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  contract  prices  to  push  the  acreage  up  to  normal,  and 
no  one  is  willing  to  do  that. 

Indications  are  that  planting  will  start  with  plenty  of 
soil  moisture.  Aphid  control  will  be  available  and  efficient 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  carry-over  will  be  good 
insurance  against  another  dry  year. 

Put  it  all  together  and  write  your  own  ticket,  but  be 
sure  you  have  the  price  of  a  return  trip  next  fall. 

You  have  all  market  prices  on  their  proper  pages, 
and  you  have  conditions  as  they  are  in  all  leading 
canned  foods  markets. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Seasonal  Dullness  And  Unusual  Price  Strength — Maine  Canner 
Announces  Opening  Prices  On  Corn — Waiting  Asparagus  Open¬ 
ing — ^Tomatoes  Moving  Upwards  Slowly — Only  Broken  Assort¬ 
ments  Of  Fruits  Left — Buyers  More  Interested  In 
Future  Peas — Salmon  Prices  Advanced. 

New  York,  April  2,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — While  volume  of  trading  in 
canned  foods  is  showing  a  seasonal  lull,  the  basic 
firmness  of  the  general  situation  was  very  much 
in  evidence  during  the  past  week.  Spots  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  in  a  large  way  at  the  moment,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  unsold  stocks  in  first  hands  are  small  and  prices 
show  a  firm  to  advancing  tendency.  This  is  particu¬ 


larly  true  in  the  case  of  No.  10  goods,  which  have  been 
in  good  demand  and  are  getting  into  short  supply  on 
many  items.  Futures  continued  to  attract  interest. 
Spot  salmon  was  advanced. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Prospects  for  increased  acreage 
in  some  canning  crops  this  year  have  been  offset  by 
rising  labor  costs  and  the  general  economic  recovery, 
and  buyers  have  lost  much  of  the  temerity  which  char¬ 
acterized  their  operations  in  the  canned  foods  market 
earlier  in  the  year.  While  comparatively  little  fanfare 
has  attended  their  action,  some  of  the  larger  canners 
have  withdrawn  futures,  indicating  a  well  sold-up  mar¬ 
ket  and  anticipations  of  a  possible  higher  price  basis 
later  on  in  the  season. 

OPEN  MAINE  CORN — Paced  by  Portland  Packing 
Company,  Maine  canners  this  week  announced  opening 
prices  on  1937  pack  corn  with  fancy  No.  Is  posted  at 
70  cents,  2s  at  $1.00,  10s  at  $5.00,  and  fancy  succotash 
at  $1.05  for  2s.  The  prices  apply  to  Crosby,  Golden 
Bantam  and  Cream  Style.  Coincidentally,  the  Portland 
Company  named  prices  on  future  fancy  beans  on  the 
basis  of  671/^  cents  for  Is,  95  cents  for  2s,  and  $4.50 
for  10s.  This  year’s  corn  price  represents  a  5-cent  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  1936  opening  level  on  the  No.  2  size, 
reflecting  increased  packing  costs  this  year. 

ASPARAGUS — With  opening  prices  on  California 
asparagus  momentarily  expected,  canners  have  already 
booked,  on  a  tentative  basis,  a  substantial  volume  of 
business  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  prices.  Reports  of 
discounts  vary,  although  it  appears  definite  that  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  taken,  with  a  5  per  cent  concession 
allowed  in  some  instances.  In  view  of  the  stronger 
situation  in  the  general  market,  however,  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  these  concessions  will  become  general. 

TOMATOES — Southern  spots  are  coming  in  for  a 
little  more  attention,  and  the  market  is  strong  at  45 
cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  2i/^s,  $1.10 
for  3s,  and  $3.30  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Mid- 
West  packers  are  quoting  spot  shipment  tomatoes  at 
721^  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  2V^s,  and  $3.25  for  10s, 
at  canneries,  with  quiet  trading  reported.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  market  holds  at  621/^  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for 
2s,  87V^  cents  for  2V4s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  all  standards 
in  puree,  and  85  to  95  cents  for  Is,  95  cents  to  $1.10 
for  2s,  $1.30  to  $1.45  for  21/2S,  and  $4.05  to  $4.50  for 
fancy,  f.  o.  b.  canneries  or  common  shipping  point. 

FRUITS — Reports  from  California  this  week  indi¬ 
cate  that  assortments  remaining  unsold  in  most  pack¬ 
ers’  hands  are  badly  broken,  and,  while  canners  are 
offering  “clean-up”  lots,  established  prices  are  not  be¬ 
ing  substantially  cut  to  effect  such  disposals.  Pears 
are  moving  in  better  volume  under  the  stimulus  of 
chain  store  support,  and  the  market  is  showing  more 
signs  of  stabilizing.  For  prompt  shipment,  the  mar¬ 
ket  appears  to  be  established  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.45 
for  standard  2i/os,  with  10s  at  $5.00.  Choice  2V2S  are 
doing  better  at  $1.60,  with  10s  in  this  grade  at  $5.60. 
On  No.  1  tails,  standards  hold  at  971/2  cents,  with  choice 
71/2  cents  over  this  level.  Peaches  are  rapidly  cleaning 
up  in  the  cling  variety,  with  $1.45  inside  on  standard 
2I/2S.  Freestone  peaches  are  attracting  more  attention 
among  buyers  and  are  in  slightly  better  demand,  with 
2i/4s  offering  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  Coast  on 
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the  basis  of  $1.35  for  standards,  $1.45  for  choice,  and 
$1.70  for  fancy,  with  the  No.  10  size  holding  at  $5.75 
for  fancy,  $5.10  for  choice,  $4.50  for  standards,  $4.00 
for  waters,  and  $4.25  for  solid  pack  pies.  Cherries 
and  apricots  are  holding  firm  at  posted  levels,  with  a 
better  inquiry  for  prompt  and  nearby  shipment  noted. 

PEAS — While  spots  continue  slow,  better  buying  in¬ 
terest  in  futures  is  evident,  and  the  situation  looks  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  1937  pack.  Buyers  have  been  underbidding 
the  market  on  spots,  and,  while  they  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  few  concessions,  most  canners  have  appar¬ 
ently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  peas  are  good  prop¬ 
erty  at  today’s  prices  and  are  inclined  to  hold  any 
carry-over  stocks  into  the  new  season  rather  than  liqui¬ 
date  them  at  the  expense  of  price  at  this  time. 

CONSUMPTION — ^While  canned  foods  prices  have 
been  slowly  rising  during  the  past  several  months,  no 
determined  consumer  reaction  appears  in  sight  as  yet. 
Both  the  chains  and  the  regular  trade  have  been  get¬ 
ting  a  good  retail  movement  in  the  general  canned 
foods  line  during  this  period,  and  it  looks  as  though 
increasing  purchasing  power  will  easily  offset  any  mod¬ 
erate  upswing  in  canned  food  costs. 

WILL  CONTINUE — Executors  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Henry  Kohl,  president  of  National  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Jersey  chain,  have  decided  to  continue  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  company’s  800  retail  stores.  The  business 
will  be  directed  by  Henry  Bock,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 


eral  manager  under  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Miss  Anna  Mullins, 
treasurer  of  the  company  for  many  years. 

KRASNE  HOST — The  canned  foods  and  brokerage 
trades  will  be  well  represented  tomorrow  night  at  the 
annual  dinner-dance  tendered  by  the  A.  Krasne  organ¬ 
ization  at  a  leading  hotel  here.  The  Krasne  Company, 
which  sponsors  a  voluntary  chain  including  more  than 
7,000  retail  stores  in  addition  to  its  regular  distributing 
business,  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  forefront  in  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods  and  other  grocery  products 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

SALMON  HIGHER — Salmon  moved  into  higher 
ground  during  the  week,  with  Skinner  &  Eddy  leading 
in  the  upward  move,  which  carries  Alaska  reds  to 
$2.35,  pinks  to  $1.15  and  chums  to  $1.05,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Seattle.  Firmness  has  characterized  the  salmon  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  time  back,  with  several  packers  with¬ 
drawn  and  unsold  stocks  in  first  hands  light. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Activity  Centered  On  Futures — Spots  Quiet — Demand 
Exceeds  Supply  On  Tomatoes,  Corn,  Peas,  Etc. — Prices  Quoted 
On  New  Pack  Green  And  Wax  Beans — Government  Suspended 
Marketing  Agreement  On  Grapefruit — Advanced  Market 
Anticipated  On  California  Fruits — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  2,  1937. 

/^^ENERAL  CONDITIONS— More  life  has  been 

The  de- 
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(  noted  in  future  trading  than  in  spots. 

mand  against  the  1937  pack  is  broadening. 

There  have  been  few  developments  in  spots.  Job¬ 
bers  as  well  as  chains  report  a  good  movement  into 
consuming  channels.  The  high  prices  of  Southern 
fresh  vegetables  has  aided  in  the  demand  for  the 
canned  line. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  is  holding  its  own. 
Here  and  there  a  canner  is  reported  cleaning  up  what 
few  remaining  No.  2  standards  he  has  at  721/^  cents 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  the  main,  the  large  majority  of 
holders  are  steadfast  at  75  cents.  No.  2V^  tins  are 
held  at  $1.00  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  No.  10  tins  scarce 
at  $3.50.  Utah  was  reported  as  quoting  85  cents,  which 
means  $1.05  to  $1,071^  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

While  other  items  in  vegetables  have  had  more  or 
less  action,  tomatoes  have  been  quiet,  and  prices  on 
1937  packing  are  the  same  as  previously  quoted  in  this 
column. 

CORN — The  strong  statistical  position  of  corn 
makes  the  canner  fortunate  in  having  a  small  stock 
on  hand,  feel  that  present  prices  will  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  that  a  sharp  advance  might  occur  when 
the  late  spring  or  early  summer  demand  develops. 
Standard  corn  is  still  available  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  in 
these  parts. 

Some  large  business  has  been  going  on  in  futures. 
The  basis  has  been: 

No.  2  Standard  Evergreen  @  $  .75  factory 
No.  2  Fancy  Gold.  Bantam  @  .90  factory 

and  there  are  sellers  willing  to  confirm  at  this  basis. 
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PEAS — Although  stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  down 
to  a  lower  level  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  the  mar¬ 
ket  lacks  the  strength  that  one  would  like  to  see.  No. 

2  standard  peas  are  available  in  limited  way  out  of 
Wisconsin  at  90  cents  to  95  cents  factory. 

Most  of  the  business  in  future  peas  has  been  that 
of  canners  selling  to  their  regular  jobbing  connections. 
A  fair  volume  has  been  booked. 

BEETS — Steady  buying  is  cleaning  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  lots  in  Wisconsin.  Prices  are  held  firm,  with  the 
lowest : 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets....  @  $  .11 V2  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Sliced  Beets.  @  .821/^  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Diced  Beets.  @  .80  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets.  @  .85  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets.... @  3.50  factory 

Future  beets  have  sold  rather  heavily,  and  many  of 
the  quality  canners  have  either  withdrawn  or  advanced 
their  opening  basis.  Future  prices  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . @  $  .70  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets.... @  .80  factory 
No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets . @  2.75  factory 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Spot  and  future 
trading  on  these  items  is  “getting  together.”  By  that 
is  meant  new  pack  Southern  beans  from  the  Southern 
tier  of  States  are  quoted  for  shipment  May  and  June 
at: 

No.  2  Std.  Cut  Green  Beans.  @  $  .75  factory 
No.  2  Std.  Cut  Wax  Beans.  @  .75  factory 

SPINACH — With  all  the  leading  canners  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  having  withdrawn  from  the  market,  added  in¬ 
terest  has  been  noted  in  Ozark  packings.  Reports  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  that  the  total  pack  this  year  will 
likely  run  about  500,000  cases  less  than  last. 

From  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the  following  prices 
rule  on  spring  packing: 

No.  10  tin  Spinach . $2.75  to  $3.00  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Spinach . 90  to  .  .95  factory 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . 65  to  .70  factory 

GRAPEFRUIT — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
has  suspended  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  made  last  year  because  of  conflicting  decisions 
rendered  by  two  Federal  District  Court  judges  in  that 
State.  Because  of  this,  the  local  trade  seem  to  think 
that  canners  will  now  be  able  to  purchase  fresh  fruit 
at  less  money  from  now  on  and  that  the  market  might 
ease  off  some.  Meanwhile,  the  going  prices  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Grapefruit..  @  $1.10  factory 
No.  2  Brkn.  Grapefruit....  (a)  .90  factory 
No.  2  Fancy  Grapefruit 

Juice . @  .771/2  factory 

OREGON-WASHINGTON  PEARS— Reports  have 
it  that  the  leading  canners  of  these  two  States  are 
practically  sold  out  of  spot  pears,  a  condition  most 
unusual  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  which  bears 
out  the  statement  made  in  this  column  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  pear  drive  that  starts  next  week  was  propa¬ 
ganda  and  was  not  backed  up  with  real  facts  as  applied 
to  an  overproduction  of  canned  pears. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  trade  is  hearing  a  lot 
these  days  from  the  Coast  regarding  crop  prospects, 
possible  high  prices,  etc.,  but  in  the  main  the  buyer  is 
letting  it  go  into  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 


Meanwhile,  the  entire  market  on  apricots,  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  is  exceedingly  firm,  with  No.  21/2  choice 
peaches  at  $1.55  Coast,  and  no  one  willing  to  sell  at 
less. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  (continued  from  last  week)  — 
Upon  paying  the  usual  weekly  visit  last  night,  found 
the  Old  Boy  in  a  jovial  mood.  He  had  just  been  read¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Merchant  (a  trade  paper  published 
in  St.  Louis  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
before  in  this  column)  and  was  all  enthusiastic  about 
the  editorial  in  the  issue  of  March  20th  entitled  “Eleven 
More  Chains  Accused,”  which  brought  out  in  a  very 
concise  manner  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  really  means  business  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  R-P  Act.  Nothing  to  do  but  what  Old  Timer  had 
to  read  it  out  loud,  and  he  emphasized  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  which  is  now  quoted : 

“Flouting  the  law  has  been  rather  common  among 
certain  manufacturers  who  have  been  wheedled  into 
granting  the  chains  concessions.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  contempt  for  the  law  from  the  fact  that  they  so 
readily  pay.  The  better  type  of  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever — those  who  do  a  national  business  on  advertised 
products — are  taking  a  different  stand.  They  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  any  brokerage  commission.  Many  of 
the  canners  have  taken  the  same  position,  but  it  seems 
there  are  always  some  who  will  take  chances.  They 
are  apt  to  rue  the  day  they  showed  contempt  for  the 
law  of  the  land  when  they  are  confronted  with  triple 
damage  suits,  attorneys’  fees  and  possible  fines  up  to 
$5,000  and  a  jail  sentence.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  Government  is  going  to  press  these  cases 
and  all  others  yet  to  be  filed  in  the  interest  of  fairer 
competitive  conditions.  Without  these  advantages  the 
chains  are  going  to  realize  they  are  not  as  economical 
as  they  would  like  to  have  the  public  believe.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Closed  Season  On  Shrimp  Could  Have  Commenced  January 
1st — Oyster  Weather  Keeping  Up  Demand — Alabama  Oyster 
Reefs  Closed — Unfavorable  Weather  For  Bean  Planting. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  2,  1937 

HRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  in  this  section 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  there  is  not  a 
shrimp  boat  in  this  locality  that  has  cleared  ex¬ 
penses  this  past  week,  much  less  made  any  money. 

The  legal  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  in  this 
section  is  June  and  July,  and  the  factories  are  not 
allowed  to  can  shrimp  during  the  closed  season.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  canneries  have  had  hardly  any  shrimp  to 
can  in  the  last  ninety  days,  it  would  not  have  hurt 
production  very  much  if  the  Sea  Food  Commission 
had  stopped  the  canning  of  shrimp  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
small,  $1.55  for  medium,  and  $1.65  for  large — ^f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 
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OYSTERS — With  the  thermometer  dipping  down  to 
32  degrees  the  first  of  this  week,  it  is  fall  weather  that 
we  are  having  now  in  this  section  and  not  spring. 
Therefore  the  sale  of  oysters  is  being  boosted  to  some 
extent.  The  sale  of  oysters  usually  drops  fast  after 
Lent,  but  as  long  as  the  weather  stays  cold  there  will 
be  some  oysters  eaten. 

The  canning  of  oysters  has  slowed  down  considerably 
in  this  section,  and  from  present  indications  the  can¬ 
ning  of  oysters  will  stop  altogether  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  packers  report  an  unusually  good  movement  of 
oysters  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five-ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

ALABAMA  OYSTER  REEFS  CLOSE  MARCH  31st 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission 
held  on  March  23rd,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  Ala¬ 
bama  oyster  reefs,  and  A.  J.  Bride,  chief  enforcement 
officer,  announced  after  the  meeting  that  at  sundown 
Wednesday,  March  31st,  the  oyster  reefs  in  Alabama 
waters  would  be  closed  to  commercial  dredging. 

Bride  also  announced  that  the  commission  had 
authorized  the  taking  of  seed  oysters  for  replanting 
from  the  Klondyke  reef  and  the  Point  Clear  reef,  the 
permission  for  the  removing  of  seed  oysters  to  last  up 
to  and  including  April  15th. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  beans  for  the  can¬ 
neries  will  start  this  week  and  continue  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

The  weather  is  very  cold  at  this  time,  and  this  will 
delay  the  planting  to  some  extent.  Nevertheless,  the 
farmers  feel  that  warm  weather  should  not  be  very 
far  off,  and  hence  will  push  the  planting  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  canning  of  beans  will  hardly  start  before  the 
middle  of  May,  although  some  believe  that  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  the  bean  crop  will  be  ready  to  be  har¬ 
vested  by  the  first  of  May. 

The  canneries  are  all  cleaned  up  on  spots.  Therefore 
the  new  bean  pack  will  be  ushered  in  most  auspiciously. 

SPINACH — The  canning  of  spinach  is  going  on  in 
this  section  and  will  last  another  two  weeks.  The 
crop  is  healthy  and  yielding  well,  hence  a  first-class 
pack  is  being  turned  out. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
$1.10  for  No.  21/^,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10 — f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Rains  Have  Hurt  Apricots,  Spinach,  Etc. — Canners  With¬ 
draw  On  Spinach — ^Asparagus  Lagging — Fruits  Firm,  Interest  In 
Pears  Increasing — Pineapple  Scarce,  And  All  Gone  In  Some 
Cases — Buying  Offers  For  Canned  Fish  Would 
Clean  Out  Supplies,  If  Accepted. 

San  Francisco,  April  1,  1937. 

Rains — Heavy  rains  fell  during  the  week  in  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  California  and  further  damage 
has  been  done  to  apricots  and  spinach.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  this  can  be  estimated,  since,  in 
the  case  of  apricots,  trees  were  loaded  with  bloom  and 
the  set  may  prove  sufficient.  Some  spinach  fields  were 
flooded,  but  the  loss  here  is  not  expected  to  prove  heavy. 
The  season  is  proving  a  very  backward  one,  and  can¬ 
ning  operations  on  quite  a  few  items  will  be  delayed 
past  the  usual  dates. 

SPINACH — Quite  a  few  packers  of  spinach,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  very  largest,  have  temporarily  with¬ 
drawn  prices  on  1937  pack.  The  opening  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season  has  been  delayed  by  inclement  weather, 
and,  with  possible  crop  damage  to  consider,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  step  out  of  the  market  until  conditions 
become  more  settled.  A  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  booked  during  the  brief  period  opening  prices 
were  in  effect.  At  first,  a  few  packers  were  inclined 
to  offer  concessions  from  list  prices,  but  these  disap¬ 
peared  with  reports  of  crop  damage. 

ASPARAGUS — The  trade  has  been  clamoring  for 
opening  prices  on  asparagus,  but  canners  are  in  no 
hurry  to  bring  these  out,  as  costs  are  not  fully  deter¬ 
mined.  Packing  was  supposed  to  be  under  way  by 
this  time,  but  cold  weather  has  held  back  the  crop, 
and  even  the  fresh  markets  are  getting  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  grass.  At  this  writing  asparagus  in  the 
markets  is  selling  at  from  8  to  15  cents  a  pound  retail. 
It  is  unlikely  that  canning  will  be  under  way  before 
April  12th. 

FRUITS — The  fruit  list  continues  very  firm,  with 
pears  about  the  only  exception.  Interest  in  this  fruit 
is  increasing,  and  the  recent  reduction  in  prices  is 
bringing  added  business.  The  Pacific  Coast  Pear 
Stabilization  Committee  is  securing  splendid  coopera- 
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tion  from  chain  store  interests  and  independent  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  confidence  is  expressed  that  the  surplus 
will  be  taken  care  of  before  the  next  packing  season. 
The  surplus  is  held  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
Pacific  Coast  carry-over  of  one  million  cases  on  June 
1st  last;  the  1936  pack  was  more  than  five  million 
cases,  nearly  a  million  more  than  the  five-year  average ; 
export  sales  were  olf  about  300,000  cases  and  the  mari¬ 
time  strike  seriously  affected  shipments.  Present 
stocks  unsold  are  more  than  three  million  cases,  50 
per  cent  above  normal.  Most  other  fruits  are  in  very 
limited  supply,  some  close  to  the  vanishing  point. 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  pineapple  is  in  exceedingly 
light  supply,  with  many  items  not  to  be  had  at  all 
locally.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  with¬ 
drawn  on  fancy  No.  2i/4s  and  has  no  No.  10s  in  any 
items.  The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  is  sold  up 
on  juice,  and  other  firms  have  so  little  on  hand  they 
are  parcelling  it  out  sparingly  to  their  regular  trade. 
So  little  pineapple  is  packed  at  this  season  that  new 
pack  fruit  counts  for  little. 

FISH — The  fish  list  continues  very  strong,  with  the 
large  packers  still  withdrawn  on  Alaska  red  salmon. 
Business  that  has  been  offered  in  recent  weeks  would 
about  clean  up  stocks  on  hand  if  accepted.  The  pack¬ 
ing  of  sardines  in  California  came  to  an  end  in  the 
San  Francisco  district  some  time  ago  and  ended  in 
Southern  California  with  the  passing  of  March.  The 
output  has  proved  below  expectations  and  the  market 
is  very  firm.  There  have  been  advances  made,  but 
these  have  not  been  sufficient  to  affect  the  demand  in 
the  least.  Mackerel  is  very  scarce,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a  pack  of  twice  the  size  of  that  made  could  have 
been  moved. 

PEACHES — The  California  Canning  Peach  Indus¬ 
try  Board  reports  that  sales  of  cling  peaches  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  722,701 
cases  and  that  unsold  stocks  on  hand  March  1st  were 
2,394,925  cases,  figured  on  the  No.  2V2  can  basis.  Also 
unsold  on  this  date  were  397,227  cases  of  fruits-for- 
salad  and  570,239  cases  of  fruit  cocktail.  In  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  amounts  remanufactured  since  January 
1st  were  taken  into  consideration. 

JUICES — A  meeting  of  fruit  canners  was  held  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  25th, 


when  speakers  outlined  some  of  the  advances  made  of 
late  in  the  packing  of  fruit  juices.  The  meeting  was 
arranged  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  head  of  the  Fruit 
Products  Division,  and  was  attended  by  canners  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  fruit  juices. 

M.  A.  Joslyn  spoke  on  “Retaining  Vitamins  and 
Flavor  in  Fruit  Juices,”  Professor  Cruess  spoke  on 
“The  Canning  of  Peach,  Apricot  and  Plum  Juices,” 
G.  L.  Marsh,  “The  Canning  of  Grape,  Berry  and  Apple 
Juices,”  and  E.  M.  Mrak,  “The  Canning  of  Prune  Juice 
and  Its  Place  in  the  Diet.” 

It  was  emphasized  that  not  all  fruits  are  suitable  for 
juice  making  and  that  not  all  varieties  of  fruit  juices 
are  equally  desirable.  The  variety  of  the  fruit  used, 
the  locality  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown, 
its  condition  when  used  have  a  marked  effect  not  only 
on  the  initial  flavor  but  also  on  the  keeping  quality. 

WAGE  LAW  INTRODUCED 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  1,  1937. 

Maryland  Canners: 

H.  B.  550  has  been  introduced  in  Annapolis.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  system  of  wage  control  for  female 
labor  of  any  age  and  for  all  minors  both  male  and 
female  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

It  proposes  to  set  up  a  wage  division  with  power  to 
fix  wages  for  the  class  of  labor  above  mentioned.  The 
minimum  wage  is  defined  as  follows : 

“A  wage  fairly  and  reasonably  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  services  or  class  of  services  rendered.” 

This  is  called  to  your  attention  for  such  action  as 
you  may  feel  the  proposal  justifies.  Of  course,  such 
action  as  you  desire  to  take  must  be  done  at  once,  as 
the  Legislature  adjourns  on  April  5th. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  Shook,  Secretary. 

BLUEBIRD  CANNING  COMPANY  is  constructing  a  new 
plant  at  Athens,  Texas,  for  the  canning  of  black-eyed 
peas  and  other  vegetables.  George  W.  Kelley,  formerly 
of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  will  be  in  charge  of  operations. 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  HiKh 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 
White  Colossal,  No. 

Large,  No.  2% . — — ........... 

Medium,  No.  2^..................... 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro,  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq..... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq......... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.86 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

Wholegrain— Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2. . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . ... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . 


Eastern 


BAKED  BEANS 

.67% 

.60 

.62%  .65 

1.10  1.20 

3.90  4.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

No.  2%  . 

1.06 
.  4.00 

1.36 

4.26 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . - 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10 . . 

No:  10 . ; . 

.90 

1.00 

.  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Na  10 

4.R0 

6.00 

.90 

4.26 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

.95  1.00 

.86  .90 

.  4.26 

Nn.  in . 

No.  10..: . ! . 

4.26 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2..... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 


.85 

4.36 


1.10 

6.60 

1.76 


.85 

4.60 


IjOW 

High 

Low 

1.06 

1.15 

.95 

i.io 

i.id 

6.66 

.87% 

.90 

1.16 

1.26 

1.16 

L02% 

1.06 

“37% 

“M 

ilo'd 

1.00 

6.60 

.86 

.90 

.95 

.80 

"iSo 

.76 

2.26 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.60 

.66 

.76 

3.60 

4.00 

.96 

.96 

Central 
High 


1.26 


.80 

2.60 


.80  .85 

3.76  4.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  So^^ . 


1.86  . 

'”'86  l'i'6'6 
"'.'82%  "'.'86 
".'70  "!70 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2.,- .  l.OO 

No.  2% . 1.20 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  2% . 1.00 

No.  10 .  4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2....^ . .  . 

No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10 . 4.26 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  2% .  1.16 

„No.  10 .  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 

„  No.  10 . 4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . .76 

No.  10 . 8.76 

peas  and  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1.10 

No.  10 . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ .....  ...... 


.86 

1.16 

4.26 


.90  1.10 


4.25 

.96 

1.16 

4.60 


.72%  .77% 


lOs 


.76 

3.60 


.76 

3.76 


4.60 

.76 

8.76 


.86 

1.16 


1.40 

7.00 

1.20 


.82%  .86 


.86 

1.10 

8.86 

.96 

3.60 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  3 . 


.90  1.16 

.96 


.52%  .70 

.67%  1.00 


1.26  1.86 

'i'.'i'e  '1.20 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

1.36 

1.65 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s — ..« — 

1.26 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.............. 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

1.16 

1.35 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s........„ 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s........_ 

1.05 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  28 - .... 

1.10 

1.25 

-  nil 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  3s . . 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

6.25 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

6.26 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

•***••• 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

•  •••••• 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s... . 

4.50 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.60 

1.85 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.40 

1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s - ........ 

. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8......„ 

1.60 

1.60 

1.16 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s - - 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20i 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

.95 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  38 . . 

.92%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

_ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

6.60 

5.25 

6.60 

,,,,,,, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

6.25 

6.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

6.25 

6.26 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... . . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.40 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68.............. 

. 

4.50 

4.76 

1.86 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

.90 

.92% 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

Soaked,  28 . . . . . 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.56 

.67» 

. 

lOs  . . . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.70 


.76 


No.  10»> . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

Loe 

2.60 

.76 

.90 

3.00 

.86 

.96 

2.76 

3.00 

No.  2% . 

Nn.  9 . 

.90 

No.  10 . . 

2.90 

...... 

3.10 

3.25 

— 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.95 

.75 

.80 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2%„» _ _ 

1.20 

1.26 

.95 

1.10 

1.17%  1.40 

No.  10 . . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.50 

3.76 

4.06 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

. 

IIITIII 

iiriiii 

. 

Triple.  No.  2........... . — ~ 

.90 

1.00 

. 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


Eastern 
Low  HiRh 


Central 
Low  HiRh 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 76 

No.  2% . 1-10 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  ZVt . 1-20 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . . 


TOMATOES 

_  .90 

Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

1.10  1.46 

8.26 

4.60 

F.t  Std..  No  1 . 

_  .47% 

.60 

.66 

. 76 

.86 

.77% 

.80 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

_ _ ;.  1.16 

1.26 

No.  io . 

3.60 

3.50 

3.76 

Std.,  No.  1 . 46 

No.  2 . 70 

No.  ZVi . -  -95 

No.  3 .  1.10 

No.  10 . 3.30 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42^4 

No.  10 .  3.26 


.46 

.70 

1.00 

1.10 

3.30 


.46  .47  >4 

.72  Vi  .76 
1.00  1.06 


3.40  3.60 


.46  .47% 

3.26  4.00 


.  2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

tJrt  1  . 

.40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

Nn  9.  . 

_ _ 70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Kn  10 . 

.  2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Mrt  9  . 

. 76 

o  o  < 

; 

. . 95 

.  3.76 

3.76 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . — . 82%  1.00 

No.  10 .  4.35  6.00 

No.  2.  Std . 70  . 

No.  10 . — . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  2%.  Std . . . 


.90  1.00 

i’ieb  4!76 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  . . .  . 

No.  2 . .  1.00 

No.  6 . - .  3.10 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . . 

No.  1 - - 

No.  800 . . . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  6 . . . 


.62% 


,80  .80 

. .  .72%  .86 

. . .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.35 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . . . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3.„ . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2% . .  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . .  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10,_..„  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . -. . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10 . .  . . 


1.25 

4.25 
1.36 
5.00 


1.35 

4.76 
1.60 

6.76 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


With  puree 
.60  .62% 


.65 

.86 


.70 

.87% 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  . 


1.90  2.00 

1.70  1.80 

1.46  1.60 


.46  . 

.87%  .95 

2.66  2.75 


.70 

2.10 


.80 

2.26 


1.70 

1.66 

1.40 


1.85 

1.76 
1.45 
4.00 

6.76 

3.76 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


3.60  3.60 

sibb  3"26 


.60  .62% 
.77%  .80 

3.00  3.26 


1.70  1.76 

1.66  1.66 

1.46  1.60 

1.10  1.16 

4.76  6.bb 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 

e’.bb  e'.bb 


.62%  .66 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . . . . .  1.76 

No.  10 . . . .  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


1.86 

7.00 


6.50  6.76 


10.00  10.60 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


10.00  12.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz .  1.60  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.76  1.76 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flate,  1  lb . 6.60  6.60 

%  lb .  3.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.95 

OYSTERS 

Std..  4  oz . 96  1.00 

6  oz .  1.10  1.10 

8  o*. .  1.90  2.00 

10  oz . 2.20  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . — . 

No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  FHat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  % . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1.  Large . 


.70 

.76 

%8 

1.10 

1.16 

%s 

1.46 

1.66 

Light 

2.60 

2.66 

%s 

6.00 

6.26 

%s 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

%  Oil.  Keyless .  3.26 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 


3.60 

3.36 


1.46  1.60 

1.55  1.65 

1.65  1.76 


3.90 

2.85 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.65 

8.60  8.76 


2.46  2.60 

2.25  2.36 

2.00  2.10 


6.00  6.00 


6.50 


2.36 

1.60 


1.90 

1.16 

1.16 


1.76 

1.90 

1.16 


.86  . 

2.65  2.65 

1.75  1.85 

1.06  . 

1.70  . 


1.40  1.66 

2.76  3.00 


. .  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
3.60  3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewatinee,  Wis. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robinn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  nn,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dev/ey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sccit  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Unks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hennetlealhr 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

msEcnciDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE.  CanneiB. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetOes.  See  KetUes,  Copper. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  HooTOSton,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  B^timore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  L^gsenkamp  Co.,  Indianap>olis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  S^dem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS.  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  CUTT^. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.«  San  Francisco*  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  S  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mn.K  CONDENSING  AND  CMWING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber).  „  w 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
S^t  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINESY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoop>eston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag2u:a  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M(^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J.  •V 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  01. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ql. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  $  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N,  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Corm. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  fll. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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“THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS” 

at  your  service  for  Quick 
Shipment  write  for  catalogue 


Robins  String- 
iess  Bean  Slitter 
("Shoe  String  or 
French  Style") 


Robins  Improved  Continuous  Blancher 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


Stainless  Steel 
Juice  Heating  Unit 


Indiana 

Improved  Brush  Finisher 


Stpngless  Bean  Pregrader 


Chisholm-Ryder  Pea  Viner 


Manufacturers  of  A  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ban 


yisii 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


■C^ 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
Sfc  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.^ 


Prompt  Service 

on  seed  shortages 
or  for  unexpected  acres 

Your  wire  or  ursent  call  starts  the 
order  on  its  way  and  24-hour  delivery 
can  often  he  made  from  our  warehouses 


A00Dnatpii  CSroujpr0.  3«r. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Npui  atipu,  dnuMPtlirut 


WAREHOUSES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  IN  FOURTEEN  STATES 


